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PREFACE. 



" MuLTUM IN Parvo." If the reader is learned, by 
which I mean, if he has studied bo^s and nonsense all 
his life instead of nature and matters of fact, he will un- 
douDtedly know what " multum in parvo " means : if 
not, for his benefit, I venture my reputation as a linguist 
that it means one of three things ; either much in little, 
truth in a nutshell, or a great deal of matter in small 
compass. Whichever may be the correct translation, I 
adopt the said " multum in parvo " as a motto for the 
following pages; and I am willing that they shall be 
judged by it, without any favor or affection. 

Dr. Webster, in his recently published "Improved 
Grammar of the English Language," says, " From a 
careful survey of the history of our language, I have 
ascertained beyond any reasonable doubt, that the Eng- 
lish Grammars which have been published within the last 
forty years, have introdijced more errors than they have 
corrected." However the truth may be in relation to 
the fact here assumed, it is nevertheless certain that they 
have been remarkably prolific, at least, in respect to 
words, Dr. Webster's " Improved Grammar " not except- 
ed. Indeed, such is the rage for words and explanatory 
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notes, that nothing is more common in our schools than 
to see the teacher marking a paragraph here, and another 
there, for the young tyro to learn, whilst all the rest is 
passed over without ever being looked at by one pupil in 
five hundred. I will not deny that these explanatory 
notes, forms of parsing, &/C , might have been useful in 
the days of Mr. Murray, when but few teachers professed 
to understand English grammar, and when the pupil was 
compelled to d%w his whole stock of knowledge from 
the book, without any other aids. But this state of things 
has passed away. Now every teacher is obliged, by law, 
not only to understand the subject himself, but to be 
able, by proper explanations and illustrations to impart a 
knowledge of it to others. 

This may probably be more efficiently done by means 
of the blackboard, than by means of any text-book what- 
ever. But in a large school, in which other sciences be- 
sides grammar are taught, the teacher has not time to do 
this. Hence the need, and I apprehend, the chief need 
of a text-book. 

One result of the system of explanatory notes already 
alluded to, is, that every parent or guardian who buys a 
grammar, is obliged to pay more for it than he otherwise 
would, and to purchase a book, a great part of which is 
filled with matter utterly useless to his child or ward. 
This is an acknowledged evil, — an evil which ought to 
be, and, no doubt, will be corrected. 

With a view to place in the hands of parents and guar- 
dians the means of escaping this difficulty, the following 
pages have been written. To condense has been a lead- 
ing object ; and the author flatters himself, that, in his 
anxiety to avoid Scylla, he has not been so unfortunate 
as to come in contact with Charybdis. He believes this 
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work to contain all that is necessary in the hands of an 
accomplished teacher ; and he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that several experienced teachers concur with 
him in this opinion. 

In order, as far as possible, to avoid innovation, I have 
in no case employed new terms or new phraseology where 
the old was not decidedly defective. 

The words a, an, ai^^Ac are not, in this work, recog- 
nized as a distinct class of words. They, together with 
this, that, and the various other words which Murray and 
Lowth call Adjective Pronouns, are treated as definitive 
adjectives. As it was contrary to my plan to introduce 
any matter beyond the text and appropriate exercises, I 
refer those, who may wish to see an able discussion of 
this subject, to Dr. Webster's new grammar. 

Only three tenses, the present, the past, and the yt/^wrc, 
are introduced into Part First; it being judged improper 
to meet the learner, at his commencement of the study, 
with the nicer distinctions of time. In Part Third, which 
treats of idiom, the usual six divisions of time are recog- 
nized. 

Although I have adopted Mr. Murray's language as 
far as practicable, I do not disclaim all pretensions to 
originality, either in design or execution. In the class- 
ification of Adjectives and Pronouns, in disposing of 
Verbs in the infinitive mode, in remarks upon what are 
frequently termed varied or elliptical forms of the sub- 
junctive present and imperfect, and in various other 
items, I have not hesitated to depart widely from the 
commonly received doctrines; 

It is true, that Dr. Webster, whose grammar is now 
used in nearly all our colleges, and schools of the highest 
grade, holds the same doctrines ; but his work was un- 

1* 
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known to me, till Parts First and Second of this volume 
were ready for the press. Had Dr. Webster's grammar 
contained exercises adapted to classes in the Primary 
School and the Academy, this work would never have 
appeared. 

West TUbury, Mass,, August, 1845. 



PART FIRST. 



CONTAINING THE 



PRINCIPLES OF ANALYSIS OR PARSING. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Grammar is the science of languages. 

English Grammar is divided into four parts : »— 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters. Etymology of 
words, Syntax of sentences, and Prosody of pro- 
nunciation and the laws of poetry. 



Lesson I. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

All words which represent persons, places, or 
things, including nouns and pronouns, are substan- 
tives. 



8 PERSON. NUMBER. OENDER. 

A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing ; as, 
man, Boston, book. 

Nouns may be divided into three kinds: common, 
proper, and abstract. 

A Common Noun is a name common to a whole class 
of individuals ; as man, bird, tree, 

A Proper Noun is the name of -an individual ; as, 
George, Boston, June, 

An Abstract Noun is the name, not of a substance, 
but of a quality ; as, love, justice, weight, 

[Tell which of the following words are Nouns, which are 
Common, which Proper, and which Abstract.] 

James, book, good, hat, Boston, came, justice, gun, house, 
July, rat, run, love, murder, gout, Sarah, town, county, state, 
Charlestown, old, new, horse, cat, truth, falsehood, can, but, 
Massachusetts. 

Lesson II. 

Nouns have Person, Number, Gender, and Case. 

PERSON. 

Nouns have three persons ; the first, the second, and 
the third. The first person is the speaker ; as, /, John 
Doe. 

The second person is the one spoken to ; as, John, 
pass me thy book. 

The third person is the one spoken of; as, Andrew 
Jackson commanded the American armj/ at New Orleans. 

NUMBER. 

Nouns have two numbers ; the Singular, and the Plural. 
The singular number expresses but one object; as, 
pen, book, slate. 
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The plural number expresses more objects than one ; 
as, pens, books, slates. 

GENDER. 

Gender means sex. Nouns have two genders ; the 

Masculine and the Feminine. 

Names of males are Masculine ; as, man, boy, father. 
Names of females are feminine ; as, girl, sister, mother. 
Objects which are neither male nor female have no 

gender ; as, house, field, pen. 

Such words as parent, child, S^c, are either Masculine 

or Feminine. 

[Case. See Lesson IV,] 

[In analyzing the following words, tell which are Nouns, 
what kind, what person, number, and gender.] 

Father, brother, sister, came, mother, and, John, house, 
glad, field, — come hither, Charles, — Sarah, lend me thy pen, 
— hats, gloves, quill, parents, lad, children, Thomas, girls, 
kites, rivers, lakes, — Joseph lost his ball in the pond, — Sam- 
uel recites his lesson well, — Jane has a new doll. 



Lesson III. 

ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive 
to limit, define, or describe it ; as, the book, that 
man, a good girl. 

Adjectives may be divided into three kinds; defini- 
tives, descriptives, and numerals. 

A definitive adjective defines, or shows what thing is 
meant; as, the man, that man, same man. 

A descriptive adjective describes, or shows what kind ; 
as, sweet apples, ripe cherries, a new hat. 
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Numeral adjectives express aumber; as, one, two, 
three, many, few, &,c. 

The following are the principal deSnitires ; this^ that, 
eachy every, either, neither, a, an, much, one, and anoth- 
er, singular } — several, many, both, few, these, and those, 
plural ; — the, former, latter, own, very, same, some, any, 
other, all, such, no, none, which, what, iny, thy, his, her, 
our, your, their, first, second, &c., of both numbers. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

Many desiM'iptives have three forms to represent dif- 
ferent degrees of the quality ; as, great, greater, greatest. 

The positive form represents the quality in its positive 
or simple state ; as, a tall tree, a good boy. 

The Comparative form represents the quality in its 
comparative or increased degree ; as, a taller tree, a bet^ 
ter boy. 

The superlative form represents the quality in its super- 
lative or highest degree ; as, the tallest tree, the best boy. 

The comparative degree is formed by adding er to the 
positive ; and the superlative degree is formed by adding 
est to the positive ; as, 

Positive, Comparative, Superlative. 

Great, Greater, Greatest. 

Wise, Wiser, Wisest. 

Short, Shorter, Shortest. 

Tall, Taller, Tallest. 

Adjectives of more than one syllable are usually com- 
pared by placing the adverbs more and most before them ; 
as, 

Positive. Comparative, Superlative. 

Fragrant, More fragrant, Most fragrant. 

Favorable, More favorable. Most favorable. 
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Some adjectives are compared in an irregular manner ; 



Positive, 
Good, 
Bad, 

Evil, 

Little, 

Much, 

Many, 

Late, 

Near, 

Far, 

Old, 



Comparative. Superlative, 



Better, 

Worse, 

Worse, 

Less, 

More, 

More, 

Later, 

Nearer, 



Best. 

Worst 

Worst. 

Least. 

Most. 

Most. 

Latest, or Last. 

Nearest or Next. 



Farther, or Further, Farther, or Furthest. 
Older, or Elder, Oldest, or Eldest. 



FIRST RULE OF SYNTAX. 

Every adjective belongs to some substantive, 
expressed or understood. 

[Parse the following nouns and adjectives.] • 

Harriet is a good girl, James is a large boy. George is a 
little boy, Mary gave me this little book. The old dog is run-^ 
ning. John lost his kite. Tlte little girl loves 1^er doU, Your 
friend is sick. Sweet oranges, sour grapes, green apples, ripe 
fruit. 

Lesson. IV. 

PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; 
as, John is a good boy ; he goes to school. 

There are two kinds of pronoans^ Personal and Rela- 
tire* pronouns. 



* For Relative Pronouns, see Lenoo X. 



13 PRONOUNS. CASE. 

Personal pronouns are called personal, because thej 
invariably represent the same person. Thus, / is always 
of the^r5f person; thou is always of the second person ; 
and he, she, or it is always of the third person. 

Personal pronouns, like other substantives, have person , 
number, gender, and case. 

CASE. 

Case is the relation which a substantive bears to other 
words in the same sentence. 

Substantives have three cases; the Nominative, the 
Possessive, and the Objective. 

The nominative case denotes the agent, doer, or sub- 
ject ; and is usually placed before the verb ; as, John 
runs. 

The possessive case denotes ownership or possession ; 
and is followed by an apostrophe and letter s ; as, John's 
h|t. 

The objective case denotes the object of an action or 
of a relation ; and usually follows a transitive verb, or a 
preposition ; as, John struck Charles with his ^st. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined. 





FIRST PERSON. 




Case. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Norn. 


I. 


We. 


Poss, 


Mine. 


Ours. 


Obj. 


Me. 


Us. 




SECOND PERSON 


• 


Nom. 


Thou. 


Ye. 


Poss. 


Thine. 


Yours. 


Obj. 


Thee. 


You. 
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THIRD PERSON. 




Norn. 


He, 


They. 


Poss, 


His. 


Theirs. 


Obj. 


Him. 


Them. 


Nom, 


She. 


They. 


Poss. 


Hers. 


Theirs. 


Obj. 


Her. 


Them. 


Nom: 


It. 


They. 


Poss. 


Its. 


Theirs. 


Obj. 


It. 


Them. 



SECOND RULE OF SYNTAX. 

Pronouns must agree with their antecedents or 
the nouns for which they stand, in gender, number, 
and person. 

THIRD RULE OF SYNTAX. 

The possessive ceise is governed by the noun it 

possesses. 

[Psrse the following noons, pronouns, and adjectives.] 

Mary is a good girl; ike attends school. Dick is a bad boy; 

he is idle when he should be well employed. James caught a 

fat trout; he cooked it. The man's dog. LoVs wife. The 

boy^s slate. The cat runs; she sees a mouse ; she has caught it. 

Lesson V. 

VERBS. 

A Verb is a word which serves to make a state- 
ment, as, The boy runs. Parents hve their chil- 
dren. 

2 
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Some f erbs are transitive^ some intransitive. 

A verb is said to be transitive when its action passes 
over to an object ; as, John struck Charles. The boy 
caught a fish. 

A verb is said to be intransitive when its action does 
not pass over to any object ; as, the horse runs. The 
boy plays. 

[Tell the nominative and objective cases in the following 
sentences.] 

John struck Charles. Parents love their children. We 
shall conduct them. James loves me. We took it. Charles 
struck James. Children love their parents. 

FOURTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

[In the following sentences, parse the nouns, pronouns, and 
adjectives ; tell which words are verbs, which are transitive, 
which intransitive ; also their person, number, and agreement 
with their nominatives, according to the Fourth Rule of Syn- 
tax.] 

John runs. The boy plays. The dog gnaws the bone. 
Cats catch birds. Ducks swim. Ellen has lost her book. 
She has found it. Joseph, attend to thy business. A good 
girl loves her book. 

FIFTH RULE' OF SYNTAX. 

Transitive verbs govern their objects. 

[Analyze the following sentences, as above directed ; tell 
which nouns and pronouns are objective case, and by what 
verb they are governed, according to the Fifth Rule of Syntax.] 

I lament my fate. He found a dollar. 

We desire your improvement. She attends the school. 

We love our children. It retards the work. 



PREPOSITIONS. 
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Thou makest a knife. 
I love him. 
I lanent her. 
Thou assistest them. 
He struck her. 
She struck him. 



They shun vice. 
Ye derive comfort. 
She forsook you. 
They annoy me. 
We took it. 
She relieved her Mend. 



Lesson VI. 
PREPOSITIONS, 

The principal office of a Preposition is to show 
a relation between other words. The preposition 
is always followed by a substantive in the objec- 



tive case. 






The following words are 


sometimes prepositions. 


At. 


According to. 


Except. Over. 


After. 


By. 


For. Respecting 


Above. 


Below. 


From. Save. 


Among. 


Between. 


In. To. 


About. 


Beneath. 


Into. Under. 


Against. 


Beyond. 


Near. Up. 


Athwart. 


Before. 


Notwithstanding. Upon. 


Along. 


Behind. 


Of. With. 


Across. 


During. 


Out. Within. 


Around. 


Down. 


Out of. Without. 



SIXTH RULE OF SYPO'AX. 

Prepositions govern their objects. 

[Parse the following sentences ; tell what part of speech each 
word is ; mention the person, number, gender, and case of the 
substantives ; compare the adjectives ; decline the pronouns. 
Apply the Sixth Rale of Syntax to substantives following pre- 
ppsitijons.] 
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Saiah sits by a good, hot fire, in the great stove, on the 
hearth, in our school house. John's hat hangs on a nail, under 
the stairs, in the entry, above Samuel's cap. He traveled 
through France, into Italy. Moses worshiped his Creator, on 
the summit of Pisgah. According to Josephus, Jerusalem ^^as 
destroyed by Titus. A little mouse ran across the floor of the 
school room, and passing under the teacher's desk, popped into 
a hole in the ceiling. That little mouse has come out of the 
hole, and is running about the room. Behind the green cur- 
tains, about the windows. In the spacious caverns of some 
virgin mine. 

Lesson VII. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

The principal office of a conjunction is to con- 
nect words, sentences, and members of sentences. 

Conjunctions are either copulative, or disjunctive. 

A copulative conjunction connects and contipues a 
sentence by expressing an addition, a supposition, or a 
cause ; as, geese and ducks. I will go, if I may be well 
paid for it. He did the mischief, because he is mischiev- 
ous. 

A disjunctive conjunction connects and continues a 
sentence by expressing opposition of meaning ; as, hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no farther. Either John or James. 

SEVENTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

Conjunctions connect words and sentences. 

[Parse the following sentences as in the preceding lesson, 
and tell what words the conjunctions connect, according to the 
above rule.] 

Anna and Susan go to school. Lend me thy slate and pen- 
cil. John or James did it. I will reward him and them at some 
future time. Intemperance destroys the mind and benumbs 
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the senses of men. A good scholar never mutters nor disobeys 
his instructer. In March, December, and in July. At night, 
at morning, and at noon. Either Lucy or Harriet was present. 
In neither John's nor George's desk. A tall and straight tree. 



Lesson VIII. 

ADVERBS. 

Adverbs are words joined to verbs, adjectives, 
and other adverbs, to qualify or describe them ; as, 
Anna speaks distinctly. James came quickly* 

Adverbs are compared like adjectives. 
Adverbs, though very numerous, may be classed as 
follows. 

1. Of mtmber: as, once, twice, thrice. 
3. Of order : as, first, secondly, finally. 

3. Of place : as, here, there, where, whence. 

4. Of time: as, now, to-day, yesterday, often. 

5. Of quantity : as, much, little, sufficiently. 

6. Of manner : as, wisely, foolishly, well. 

7. Of doubt : as, perhaps, peradventure, perchance, if. 

8. Of cfffirmation: as, yes, verily, truly. 

9. Of negation : as, no, not, nay. 

10. Of interrogation : as, why, how, wherefore. 

11. Of degree:* as, very, too, exceedingly, quite, more. 

EIGHTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

Adverbs qualify verbs and sentences. Adverbs 
of degree qualify adjectives, other adverbs, and 

sometimes prepositions. 

I - . .■ ^^ . 

* This term is intended to include all adverbs, not added to verbs 
or participles. I adopt the term, not because of its significance, but 
because I find it generally in use in the schools. 

2* 
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[Parse the following sentences as before directed, and tell 
what the adverbs qualify, according to the above rule.] 

John vmtes well. Mary dances gracefully, reads well, and 
plays admirably on the piano f^te . The girls sing delight6illy • 
Henry improves rapidly. They will return soon. He has read 
once. I will first remind you. I saw him yesterday. I have 
eaten sufficiently. John is not happy. Whither shall I fly ? 

[To the foUowing adverbs of degree, apply the latter part of 
the Eighth Rule of Syntax.] 

Ye learn grammar very well. The boys write too fast. He 
will come much oftener. James writes most elegantly. I will 
assist you most cheerfully. The ship came almost into the 
harbor The eagle soars /ar above the earth. 

[In the following sentences, adverbs of degree qualify 
adjectives.] 

He was very attentive. Walter is quite busy. William is 
really studious. James is more studious. Abby is less happy. 
The weather is exceedingly pleasant. I am quite well. This 
apple is too sour. 



Lesson IX. 
INTERJECTIONS. 

The principal office of an Interjection is to 
express some sudden emotion of the mind ; as, 
alas ! O ! ah ! avaunt ! lo ! fudge t fiddlestick t 

[Parse as before directed, simply naming the interjections.] 

Oh ! I must go and see my dear father before he dies. We 
eagerly pursue pleasure, but, alas ! we often mistake the road 
to its enjoyment. Strange ! I did not know thee. Lo ! the 
poor Indian. Hush ! our instructor is at the door. Fy ! how 
angry he is. Fiddlestick ! what nonsense ! Fudge ! I desire 
no such as^stance. 

« 

.1 
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Lesson X. 

A Relative ProDOun* usually stands for some substaa- 
tive or substantive phrase before it in the same sentence ; 
as, The man who, "He violated no express statute, 
which is as much as can be said in his favor." Fairfield's 
Reports. 

Who, which, this, that, former, latter, and as, are some- 
times relative pronouns. 

Who, or that when substituted for who, is used only in 
speaking of persons; as, the man who or that. 

Who is thus declined : 



Case, 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Nom, 


Who. 


Who. 


Poss, 


Whose. 


Whose. 


Ohj. 


Whom. . 


Whom. 



Which is used in speaking of animals and things ; as, 
the horse which. The thingr which. 

That when not substituted for who, this, former, latter^ 
and as, are used in speaking of persons, animals, and things. 

The word for which a pronoun stands, and to which it 
refers, if it comes before the pronoun, is called its ante- 
cedent ; if afler the pronoun ; its subsequent, 

[Parse as before directed, and tell to what words the relative 
pronouns relate.] 

That man is fortunate who escapes censure. He, who does 
light, is happy. They, who do right, are happy. That is the 
man by whom I sent the money. That house, which stands on 
the hill, once belonged to me. He taught the boy whose hat I 
found. The boy whom I instruct learns well. The bird which 



* For systematic remarks on the Pronoun, see Part III, Lesson 
YIU. 
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I killed had made her nest. The man who visited me has left 
town. Thou who art in prosperity must assist me in adversity. 
He violated no express statute, which is as much as can be 
said in bis favor. He violated no express statute ; this is all 
that caA be said in his &.vor. He violated no express statute, 
and that is all I can say in his favor. This must be our 
cure, to be no more, Amelia and Jane are both pretty : the 
former has black eyes, the latter, blue. 

Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 
Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire, 
But greedy that its object would devour, 
This taste the honey and not wound the flower. 

The word u)h<U is called a compound relative pronoun 
when it is equivalent to thcU and which, or those and 
which ; as, I heard what he said ; that is, I heard that 
which he said. 

[Parse the following.] 

I heard what he said. I will take what you give me. 
Keep what thou hast. John keeps what he finds. James will 
do what is proper. He heard what I said. William de- 
mands what I cannot give. They advocate what is excellent. 
What thou dost, do quickly. What I do thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter. What is delivered to 
thee, keep. I know what is best for me. 

Lesson XI. 
VERBS— Continued. 

Verbs have numbers, persons, modes, and tenses. 

[For remarks on the number and person of the verb, see 
Fourth Rule of Syntax, Lesson V.] 

MODES. 

Modes are forms of the verb, showing the manner of 
mode in wfeich the being or action is represented. 
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There are five modes, the Indicative, the Potential, the 
Subjunctive, the Infinitive, and the Imperative. 

The indicative mode simply indicates or declares ; as, 
I move. The dog barks. 

The potential mode implies possibility, power, will, or 
obligation. It may be known by the presence of one of 
the auxiliary verbs, may, can, must, might, could, would, 
should. 

The subjunctive mode implies doubt. It is generally 
preceded by some word implying doubt; suc^ as, if, 
though, unless, except. 

The infinitive mode represents an action unlimited 
either by person or number. It is usually preceded by 
the particle to. 

The imperative mode is used for commanding, exhort' 
ing, entreating, or permitting ; as, depart thou. Come 
hither. 

[Analyze the foUowing sentences, and tell in what modes the 
verbs are written.] 

John struck Charles. James whispered to George. Samuel 
cried to go home. He may come. We can go. The babe 
can walk. Thou mayest go. He should ride. She might 
read. I will sing, if somebody will beat the time. I will trust 
him, though he slay me. I love to write. It is more blessed 
to give than to receive. Go away, old man. I love him. He 
loves her. We can walk. I can go, if I desire to go. Go 
thou. She can read. If Thomas, who is at school, return in 
season, I will visit you. 

Lesson XII. 

TENSES. 

Tense means time. 

There are three natural divisions of time, viiiicb may 
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properly be called the preseni, the past, and the future 
Tenses* 

The present tense denotes what is now doing ; as, I 
am writing. He walks. 

The past tense denote? what is already done ; as, I 
was writing yesterday. He died last week. 

The future tense denotes what is yet to come ; as, I 
shall write to-morrow. He will dine in Boston. 

[Parse the following, — naming the tense of the verbs.] 

He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted victory ! 

He that cannot bear a jest, should not make one. We think 
less of the injuries we do, than of those we suffer. It is not so 
difficult to talk well, as to live well. I that denied thee gold, 
will give my heart. Paul had determined to sail by Ephesns. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Auxiliary/ Verbs are those which are placed before 
other verbs, to assist in conjugating them. 

Do, be, have, and will are sometimes auxiliary verbs, 
and shall, must, may, and can are always such. 

{Point out the auocUiary, and the principal verbs in the above 
parsing lesson.} 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective verbs are such as are wanting in some of 
their parts, as, 

Present. Past. Pres. Participle. Perf. Com, Perf. 

Can, could, 

Shall, should, ■ 

Ought, ought, — 



^•m 



^ For farther divinens of time, «ee Lesson IX, Part III. 
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Lesson XIII. 
VERBS— Continued. 

With respect to action or the want of it, verbs are ca- 
pable of a further division. 

A verb is said to be active when it clearly implies 
action^ either physical or mental; as, the horse kicked 
the dog. We study grammar. 

A passive verb expresses the snffering or receiving of 
an action, — or, in other words, it implies an action done 
to its own nominative ; as, the dog was kicked by the 
horse. 

The passive verb is always formed by joining to the 
verb to be, a perfect participle from a transitive verb. 

A neuter verb expresses neither action nor suffering, 
but simply being or a state of being ; as, I am, I sit, 

[In parsing the following lesson, show which verbs are active, 
which passive, and which neuter.] 

John struck Charles. Charles was struck by John. The 
officer caught the thief. The thief was caught by the officer. 
The knife cuts the quill. The quill is cut by the knife. The 
mill grinds the corn. Corn is ground by the mill. Sarah is 
my sister. Harriet's sister is sick. Thou art a good boy. I 
am content. We are thankful. Ye were happy. He may 
come. 

A verb is said to be regular when its past tense and 
perfect participle are formed by adding d or ed to the 
present ; as, love, lovec?, lovcc?. 

A verb is said to be irregular when its past tense and 
perfect participle are not thus formed ; as. 

Present, Past. P^rf, Participle, 

Go, went, gone. 

Be, or am, was, been. 

Write, wrote, written. 
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Lesson XIV. 

PARTICIPLES. 

A participle is a word derived from a verb, form- 
ed by particular terminations, and having the sense 
of a verb, adjective, or noun. 

Verbs have three participles in each voice, the Present, 
the Perfect, and the Qompound Perfect ; as, 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Present, Past, Pres, Part, Perf Part, Com, Perfpart, 
Love, loved, loving, loved, having loved. 

Write, wrote, writing, written, having written. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Present, Past, Pres. Part, Perf Part. 

Am loved, was loved, being loved, lojved. 

Am written, was written, being written, written. 

Compound Perf Participle, 
Having been loved, having been written. 
To the above forms the Neuter participle may be 
added ; as, 

Present, Past Pres. Part, Perf Part, Com, Perf, part. 
Am, was, being, been, having been. 

Sit, sat, • sitting, sat, having sat. 

Participles have the same government of cases as the 
verbs do from which they are derived. 

NINTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

Participles refer to substantives ; as, 

The moon is rising. The sun is setting. The trees are 
growing. John was dancing. Mary was playing. I found 
him crying. I left him rejoicing. William returned, mortified 
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at his loss. The stream, swollen by the rains, over£owed its 
banks. The man accustomed to his glass seldom reforms. A 
child left to follow his own inclinations is most commonly ruin- 
ed. Having dined, I returned to school. Having fought brave- 
ly, they were at last overcome. Having retired to rest, he was 
seized with violent pain. John is striking William. Susan is 
studying her lesson. The teamster, seeing the stage upsetting, 
ran and prevented it. Having obtained my request, I sat off 
for Boston. ^ , . ^ :^P^ ' < <^4- ^ C ^A 

Lesson XV. 
TENTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

The substantive addressed is of the second per- 
son, and is called the nominative case independent j 
as, James ^ come hither. /^^'A^ /i ■i^*'^') ^^itA //. 

[Parsing lesson.] Hush ! boys in that seat. Alas ! poor 
country. Charles, give me thy slate. Hand me the bowl, ye 
jovial band. 

Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy forever dwells. Hail horrors ! hail. 
Infernal world ! And thou, profoundest hell. 
Receive thy new possessor ! 

Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on ! 
Arm, warriors ! arm, for fight prepare. 
Vanguard ! to right and left the front unfold. 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars ; 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

ELEVENTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

When a nominative case has no verb to agree 

with it, but is placed before a participle, it is called 

the nominative case absolute ; as. 

Shame being lost, all virtue is lost. The sun being risen, we 
departed. Egypt being conquered, Alexander returned to 

3 



J 
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Syria. The soldiers retreating, victory was lost. Welling^n 
having returned to England, tranquillity was restored to France. 
Bonaparte being conquered, the king was restored. The con* 
ditions having been observed, the bargain was a mutual benefit. 
He being destroyed, the remaining robbers made their escape. 
She being dismissed, the rest of the scholars behaved well. 
Hope predominating, fear was overcome. The fire having 
been neglected, the building was consumed. 



Lesson XVI. 

TWELFTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

Substantives denoting the same person or thing 
are put by apposition in the same case. 

JoJin, the Baptist, was beheaded. May/tew, the blacksmith, 
makes axes. Jones, the trader, sells cloth. Sarah, the whis- 
perer, disturbs the school. Tom, the smoker, will die young. 
David, the thief, was apprehended. Judas, the traitor, betray-* 
ed his master. I visit Williams, the lawyer. Dunlap, the 
governor, visits Cleaveland, the professor. Thou, thyself, art 
in fault. 

Remark 1. Substantives applied to the same thing, 
and connected by an intransitive verb, are put by apposi- 
tion in the same case ; as, 

JSHza is a good girl, John is a little bo7/, Webster is a 
statesman. Samuel is a good scholar. William will become 
a distinguished citizen. She walks a queen. He is styled 
Lord Mayor of London. He was named John. She moves a 
queen. Julius Cesar was that Roman general who conquered 
the Gauls. Tom struts a soldier. Will sneaks a scrivener. 
Susan took her to be Mary. The professor was appointed tutor 
to the prince. They named him John. He was called John. 

Rf.m. 2. Substantives meaning the same thing, and 
connected by a conjunction, are in apposition ; as, 
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That scholar and critic is learning the Hehrew language. 
That philosopher and poet was banished. Love and lore only 
is required. That whisperer and busy-body disturbs the school. 
That mathematician and mechanic was the author. 



Lesson XVII. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 

THIRTEENTH RULE OF SYNTAX. 

Infinitives refer to substantives ;* as, 

George desires to ham, James is desirous to learn, William 
commanded Samuel to pick up his hat. He has no wish to con- 
tend. It is a stortf easy to be told. Jam now ready to be offered. 
The benevolent Howard loved to relieve the afflicted. He was 
preparing to go. He was attempting to persuade them. 

Rem. 1. The infinitive mode is used without its sign 
to, after bid, dare, let, need, make, hear, see, feel, and a 
few other verbs ; as, 

Bid the dog go out. Let him come, if he dares come. They 
need not be in haste. Make him go. John heard his brother 
tell the story. Thou shalt see him return. Put thy thumb 
upon John's wrist, and feel- his pulse beat. 

Rem. 2. Infiuitives are frequently used as substan- 
tives ; as. 

To see is pleasant. To be good is to be happy. To hear is 
to be convinced. To be ridiculed is unpleasant. Mary dislikes 
to read. The ship was about to sail. Boys love to play. To 
perform that which is good I find not. 



* The infinitive refers to substantives either in the nominative or 
objective case ; and to that which is the instrument or subject of 
what is expressed by the infinitive. The reference is precisely of 
the same nature as that of a participle to its substantive. 
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Rem. 3. An infinitive, used substantively, may have 
an adjective or participle agreeing with it, or it may be 
in apposition with another substantive ; as, 

To deal in falsehood, is wicked. To live agreeably to the 
rules of health is invigorating to the constitution. To obey our 
parents is right. To feed the hungry is pleasing in the sight 
of God. To practice religion is our duty. To hear is to be 
convinced. To use tobacco is a filthy practice. And that 
must be our cure, to be no more. 

Rem. 4. The infinitive mode is sometimes made ab- 
solute ; as, 

To confess the truth, T was in fault. To conclnde, I will 
make the following remark. To display his power, he oppress- 
ed his soldiers. To convince you, I will continue here till you 
return. To show you the way, I will precede you. 

Lesson XVIII. 

Rem. 1. Two objective words, the one of a person 
and the other of a thing, may follow a transitive verb; 
but one of them depends upon a preposition understood ; 
as. 

He taught me grammar. They allowed him his seat in Con- 
gress. The French denied him the privilege of an American 
citizen. Bring me thy book, Charles. Give me an apple, 
John. What news bringest thou me from Europe, my friend? 
I gave him a detailed account of the transaction. 

Rem. 2. Case signifies the relation of a substantive 
to other words in the same sentence ; therefore, a sub- 
stantive, standing alone, and having no relation to other 
words, has no case ; as, John Brown, George Washing' 
ton. Holmes 4* Homer, 

A mother's love, — how sweet the name! 
What is a mother's love ? Montgomery, 
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Rem. 3. After substantives denoting time when, or 

how long, during is frequently omitted ; as, 

He came home last May, John continued four years at the 
university. Charles studies six hours every day. William 
sleeps comfortably all night. He was absent from home six 
years. James lived six years at Boston, twelve at Dedham. 
A long time therefore abode they. He showed signs and won- 
ders in the Red Sea, and in the wilderness forty years. The 
first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene. 

Rem. 4. After the words like, near, join, and adjoin, 
the preposition to or unto is frequently omitted f as, 

He is like his brother, William, unlike his father, falsified 
his word. John behaves like a man in a violent rage. He is 
unlike any other mortal. He embraced such opinions as seem- 
ed to approach nearest the truth. It was found in a field ad- 
joining the meadow. We sold the farm which joins the river. 
I strive, with wakeful melody, to cheer 
The sullen gloom, sweet Philomel, like thee. 
And call the stars to hsten. 
Body and soul, like peevish man and wife, 
United jar, and yet are loathe to part. 
Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense, beneath, is seldom found. 

Rem. 5. Substantives denoting measure, distance, or 
price, are frequently used without any governing word ; as, 

The Atlantic ocean is three thousand miles wide. Tbe 
chasm is fifty feet wide, and one hundred fathoms in length. 
William's knife is worth twenty cents. For that article, which 
is richly worth a dollar, we cannot always get fifty cents. The 
cart weighs fifteen hundred pounds. He is worth twenty 
thousand dollars. William ran a mile, this morning, before 
breakfast. The farm is two miles in length. One bushel of 
wheat is worth two bushels of com. They talked the night 
away. 

While fancy, like the finger of a clock. 
Runs the great circuit, and is still at home. 
3* 
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Lesson XIX. 

Rem. 1. As represents a relative pronoun after such, 
many, and same ; as, 

He took such books as pleased him. He receives into his 
school as many scholars as apply. She exhibited the same 
course, of conduct as was once before exhibited on the same oc- 
casion. Our instructer punishes severely all such as disobey 
his commands. As many as attend will understand. Call as 
many as you want. Succor such persons as need thy assist- 
ance. T am a linen draper bold, as all the world doth know. 

Rem. 2. Than sometimes represents a preposition. 

Rem. 3. But is a preposition when it is used in the 
sense o^ except. 

Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom, Satan except- 
ed, none higher sat. Alfred, than whom, Solomon excepted, 
a wiser king never reigned, was one of the- earliest English 
kings. And all but Plato gazed with joy. All but William 
came. 

What is it but a map of busy life. 
Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns? 

All men think all men mortal but themselves. 

Lesson XX. 

Rem. 1. When verbs are used without any regard to 
time, their tense is indefinite ; as. 

Children should obey their parents. Mr. Smith icouldre- 
spectfuUy inform his friends and the public, that he has just 
opened a choice collection of goods. I would not enter on my 
list of friends. We should always prefer our duty to our 
pleasure. We should do unto others, as we would, that they 
should do unto us. Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 

Rem. 2. The personal pronoun you is plural in form, 
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but, in sense, either singular or plural, according to the 
number of the noun which it personates ; as, 

Will you lend me your knife, Johnt I mean you, ye 
whisperers. To you, O man, I call. • Stop, degraded wretch ! 
you shall not thus abuse your horse. Mother, you have slept 
too long. 

Rem. 3. The words who, tohich, and what, when em- 
ployed in asking a question, are called interrogatives ; 
that is, interrogative adjectives when added to substan- 
tives, and interrogative relative pronouns when employed 
to personate antecedent or subsequent words. 

Modesty is a quality that highly adorns a woman. Which 
do you mean? Who denies the assertion? What bringest 
thou from Wittenburg, Horatio? What do I see ! Here are 
sweet apples and sour ones : which do you prefer ? I have a 
very sharp razor and a very dull one : which do you prefer to 
be shaved with ? Who came to his assistance ? Which man 
do you mean ? What sighs have been wafted after that ship ? 
What man is there among you ? 

Lesson XXI. 

Rem. 1. Verbs usually intransitive sometimes be- 
come transitive, and govern an objective of kindred sig- 
nification to their own ; as, 

To live a virtuous life requires great circumspection. H6 
sleeps the long sleep of death. Joseph dreamed a dream. He 
carries weights ! he rides a race ! 'tis for a thousand pounds. 
Let me die the death of the righteous. 

Nearly allied to this idiom is that of using, after verbs 
transitive or intransitive, certain nouns which are not 
the objects of the verb, nor of precisely the same sense ; 
but which are closely connected with the verb's action ; as, 

And on their hinges grate harsh thunder. And rivers run 
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portable gold. The crisped brook rao nectar. Grin a ghastly 
smile. Her lipe blush deeper sweets. 

Rem. 2. In sentences, in which the verb expresses 
the idea of possession or resemblance, the object does 
not depend upon the verb's action^ but upon a relation 

expressed by the verb ; as, 

He resembles his father. He has a resemblance to his fa- 
ther. He owns five horses. He is the owner of five horses. 

Rem. 3. As sometimes represents a preposition ; as, 

I rejoice in thy success as a teacher. (I rejoice in thy success 
in the capacity of a teacher.) His employment, as a journeyman, 
was very agreeable. As Christians, it is our duty to follow 
Christ. As a carpenter he was very successful. I recommended 
him as a teacher. Thy success, my &iend, as a physician, gives 
me great pleasure. 

Rem. 4. The auxiliary verb may, and the principal 
verb let, when wanting, should be supplied in parsing; 
as, 

The God of peace be with you. {May the God of peace be 
with you,) The very God of peace sanctify you wholly. Now 
the God of peace make you perfect. I answered and said, so 
be it, O Lord. {So let it be, or, so may it be, O Lord.) Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord. God save the commonwealth. 

No chain, be it of gold, and strong as adamant, 
Can fetter beauty to the fair one's will. 

Lesson XXIL 

The learner has, doubtless, observed that the same 
word may be used in different senses, and represent dif- 
ferent parts of speech. Foreigners complain of our lan- 
guage on account of this peculiarity. In nearly all other 
languages, the form or termination of any given word 
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will determine to what class of words it belongs ; but, in 
many instances in English, the learner must decide this 
point, not by the form or termination of the word, but by 
the sense in which it is used. 

The following exercises will exemplify this peculiarity. 

Love is the fulfilling of the law. 

Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God with all thy heart. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Honor and shame from no conditions rise, 

Act well your part, — there all the honor lies. 

The act was approved by all who understood it. 

Showers water the parched ground. 

Water is sometimes used as a medicine. 

A water wheel was attached to the mill. 

Calm was the day, and the scene delightful. 

We may expect a calm after a storm. 

To prevent passion is easier than to calm it. 

The hail was very destructive. 

Hail virtue ! thou source of every good. 

We hail you as friends. 

They fought — like brave men, long and well. 

They may go or stay, as they like. 

We stand ready to receive them, t/*they like our overture. 

The business, I find, might have been concluded without an 
(/', had you been as ready to do justice as to exact it. Such 
reasons are conclusive. 

Let such as hear take heed. 



Lesson XXIIL 

PHRASES. 

A phrase or adjunct consists of two or more words ; as, 
" harking up the wrong tree.** ** He slew them, hip and 
thighf with the jaw-bone of an ass.'' 
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The principal phrases are, 

1. Adverbial Phrases; as, in fine. Every where, 

2. Prepositional Phrases ; tis^ from before ^ from behind. 

3. laterjectional Phrases ; as, mercy on tcs. 

4. Substantive Phrases ; as, T'o do rights is our duty. 
[Exercises in parsing.] 

Mercy on us ! the enemy is at the door. By and by, the 
moon will rise. He was here a few days ago. Thou shalt 
not kill, is one of the commandments. Charity, like the sun, 
brightens all its objects. We have received, by the late arri- 
vals, important news from Europe. And from before the lustre 
of her fece, white break the clouds away. Good heaven ! what 
an eventful life was hers. 

My sentence is for open war ; of wiles, 
More unexpert, I boast not ; them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now ; 
For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest. 
Millions that stand in arms, and, longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit ling 'ring here 
Heaven's fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
By our delay? 

Arm, warriors, arm for fight, — the foe at hand, 
Whom fled we thought, will save us long pursuit 
This day ; fear not his flight : so thick a cloud 
He comes, and settled in his face I see 
Sad resolution and secure. 



ANALYSIS OF PART FIRST. 

What is Grammar ? Divided into what four parts ? Of what 
does Orthography treat? Etymology? Syntax? Prosody? 
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Lesson I* 

Substantives, — what are they ? Including what ? A noun , 
"what? A common noun I A proper noun? An abstract 
noun I 

Lesson II. 

How many persons have nouns ? The first, what ? The 
second? The third? Singular number? Plural? What is 
gender ? How many ? What gender are such words as parent, 
child, and pen ? 

Lesson III. 

An adjective, what? How many kinds? Definitives? 
Name them ? Descriptives ? Numerals ? What about com' 
parison ? Positive form what ? Comparative ? How formed ? 
Superlative? How formed? More than one syllable, how 
compared ? Compare great, good, wise, fragrant, bad, short, 
&c. First Rule of Syntax ? 

Lesson IV. 

A pronoun, what? Kinds? Personal pronouns, why so 
called? Case, what? How many? Nominative? Possessive? 
Objective? Which person is I? Thou? He? She? It? 
Their plurals ? Decline these words ? Second Rule of Syn- 
tax? Third? 

Lesson V. 

A Verb, what ? Transitive ? Intransitive ? Fourth Rule 
of Syntax ? Fifth ? 

Lesson VI. 

What are prepositions ? Followed by what? Sixth Rule of 
Syntax ? 
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Lesson VII. 

Aconjanction,what? Copulatiye? Disjanctire? Seventh 
Rule of Syntax? 

Lesson VIII. 

Adverbs, "what? Compared like what ? Of number? Or- 
der? Place? Time? Quantity? Manner? Doubt? Af- 
firmation? Negation? Interrogation? Degree? Eighth 
Rule of Syntax? 

Lesson X. 

A relative pronoun, "what ? When is who need ? Decline ? 
When is which used? That? The word for which a pro- 
noun stands, is called what? The word what? 

Lesson XI. 

Modes, what ? How many ? Indicative ? Potential ? Sub- 
junctive ? Infinitive ? Imperative ? 

Lesson XII. 

Tense means what ? Present ? Past ? Future ? Auxiliary 
verbs, what ? Name them ? Defective verbs ? 

Lesson XIII. 

A verb active ? Passive ? Neuter ? Regular ? Irregular ? 
Conjugate go, be, write, do, &c. ? Also love, form, &c. ? 

Lesson XIV. 

A participle, what? How many in each voice, and which 
are they? Repeat the form, active voice? Passive voice? 
Neuter? What about the government of participles? Rule 
ninth •' 
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Lesson XV, 
Tenth Rule of Syntax ? Eleventh Rule of Syntax ? 

Lesson XVL 

Twelfth Rule of Syntax ? Remark 1 ? Remark S ? 

Lesson XVII. 

Thirteenth Rule of Syntax ? Remark 1 ? Remark 2 ? Re- 
mark 3 ? Remark 4 ? 

Lesson XVIII. 
Remark 1 1 Remark 2 ? Remark 3 ? Remark 4 ? Remark 5 ? 

Lesson XIX. 
Remark 1 ? Remark 2 ? Remark 3 ? 

Lesson XX. 

When is the tense of a verb indefinite ? When is you sing-u 
lar ? When plural 1 When is the word tliat an adjective ? 
When a relative pronoun % When a conjunction ? Remark 4 1 

Lesson XXI. 

Remark I ? Remark 2 ? Remark 3 % 

Lesson XXIII. 

A phrase or adjunct, what? Examples? The principal 
phrases are 1? 2? 3? 4? 



The classes of wcMrds, with which the learner has now be- 
come familiar, are usually called parts of speech. How 
many, and which are they? 

4 



PART SECOND. 



CONTAINING 



OBSERVATIONS UPON ORTHOGRAPHY, ET- 
YMOLOGY, AND SYNTAX. 



ORTHOGRAPHY 



The term Orthography is derived from a compound 
Greek word, signifying true writing. Il is the business 
of this part of grammar to teach us the nature and powers 
of letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle or least part of a word. 
The letters of the English language, called the English 
Alphabet, are twenty-six in number. 

[The learner is supposed to be familiar, not only with the 
names of the letters, but also with their sounds, as glTen in Spell- 
ing Books and Dictionaries.] 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

Vowels. 

A vowel is an articulate sound that can be perfeetly ot- 
tered by itself. 
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The vowels arc a, c, t, o, w, and sometimes to and y. 
W and y are consonants when they begin a word or 
syllable ; but in every other situation they are vowels. 

Consonants. 

A Consonant is an articulate sound that cannot be per- 
fectly uttered without the help of a vowel ; as, 6, d,f, L 

Diphthongs. 

A Diphthong is the union of two vowels, pronounced by 
a single impulse of the voice ; as, ea in beat, ou in sound. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are 
sounded ; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but oQe of the vowels 
sounded; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

Tripthongs. 

A Tripthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced 
by a single impulse of the voice ; as, eau in beau, iew in 
view. 

Words. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common consent, 
as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable, is called a monosyllable ; a word 
of two syllables, a dissyllable; a word of three syllables 
a trisyllable ; and a word of four or more syllables, a 
polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative, 

A primitive word cannot be reduced to any simpler 
word in the language ; as man, good^ content. 
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A derivative word may be reduced to a word of greater 
simplicity ; as, manful may be reduced to man^ goodness, 
to goody contentment^ to content^ &c 

FIRST RULE OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Monosyllables ending with/, /, or 5, preceded by a sin- 
• gle vowel, double the final consonant ; as, staff, mill, &c. 
The only exceptions are of, if, as, is, has, toas, yes^ his, 
this, us, and thus. 

Rule IL 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but/, I, or s, 
and preceded by a single vowel, never double the final 
consonant ; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, 
bunn, purr, and buzz. 

Rule III. 

Primitive words of more than one syllable, never end in 
double /. 

Rule IV. 

Words ending with p, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming an additional syllable, commonly change y into 
i ; as happy, happier, copy, copies. But when y is pre- 
ceded by a vowel it is very rarely changed, except in 
laid, paid, and said, and their compounds. 

[Exercises in false orthography, to be corrected by the pre- 
ceding rules.] 

The sexton tols the bel. The miller takes tol. Jacob wor- 
shiped his Creator, leaning on the topp of hiss staf. A tal man 
should walk with a long staf. We may place too little, as wel 
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as too much stres upon our dreams. He carrys weighta W6 
ehould subject our fancys to the government of reason. 

The cott of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e'en the rude bucket which hung in the wel. 

If we have denyed ourselves sinfull pleasure, we shal be great 
grainersin the end. We shal not be the happyer for possessing 
talents and affluence, unless we make a right use of them. O 
fair foundation layed whereon to build their ruin. We think lea 
of the injurys we do, than of those we suffer. I that denyed 
the gold, wil give my heart. The debt stil remains unpaid. 
They layed him in the grave. Delais are dangerous. The par- 
tys appeared by their attomies. The chimnies want sweeping. 
These vallies are deep. They make long joumiea 

Rule V. 

Monosyllables or words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant, preceded by a single 
▼owel double that consonant where they take another 
syllable beginning with a vowel; as, plan, planning. 
But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on a preced- 
ing syllable, the consonant remains single; as, htad^ 
heading, visit, visited. 

[Exercises, to be corrected by Rule V.] 

When we bring the lawmaker into contempt, we have in ef- 
fect annuled his laws. By defering repentance, we accumulate 
sorrows. They are not permited to ask questions. We all 
have many failings. They visitted the emperor. That garden 
is prohibitted. They prefered the direct path. We incured 
their displeasure. High aims present no charms to grovelling* 
minds. The ship is well modelled.* True worshippers* wor- 
ship the Father in spirit. He has travelled* over many 
countries, 
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* Good writers differ respecting the orthoofrapby of these weeds, 
especially the last two. They are commonly written with double 

4* 
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Rui4E VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but /, and taking 
ness, less, /y, VLudful, after them, preserve the letter dou- 
ble; as, harmlessness, successful, &c. 

Rule VII. 

Ness, less, ly, and ful, added to words ending with si- 
lent e, do not cut it off; as, 'paleness, closely, &€. 
Duly, truly, and awful are exceptions. 

Rule VIII. 

Ment, added to words ending with silent e, generally 

preserves the e from elision ; as, abatement, &c. 

Judgment, abridgment, and achunoledgment, are excep- 
tions. 

[Exercises in false orthography, to be conected by tlie above 
rules.] 

Restlesness of mind disqualifies us for enjoyment. The 
warmth of disputation destroys sedatness of mind. The study 
of the English language is making daily advancment. The 
arrows of calumny fall harmlesly at the feet of virtue. All 
these with ceaseless praise his works behold. Oui minds should 
be sincerly employed in the pursuit of truth. Avoid disgrac- 
ful acts. Wisdom alone is truely fair. A judicious arrang- 
ment of study facilitates improvement. He is defective in 
judgement. To shun allurments is not hard. 

He struggled fiercly with his chain. 
Whispered, and wept, and smiled. 

consonants in violation of the above rule of Murray, vvhich hasloDg 
been acknowledged as a fixed principle of orthography. Custom 
aside, I know of no better reason for making exceptipus of these 
words, than of any other words contemplated by the rule. See 
Webster's Dictionary. 
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Rule IX. 

Able and ibhy when incorporated into words ending 
with silent e, almost always cut it off; as, blame, bkan" 
able; but if c or g soft comes before e in the original 
word, the e is then preserved in words compounded with 
able ; as, change, changeable, peace, peaceable. 

Rule X. 

When ing or ish is added to words ending in silent e, 
the e is omitted ; as, love, loving, — prude, prudish, Dyc" 
ing, (from dye, to color,) hoeing, shoeing, singeing, 
twingeing, and eyeing are exceptions. 

Rule XL 

. Compound words are usually spelled in the same man- 
ner as the simple words of which they are formed ; as^ 
glasshouse, wheelbarrow. Many words ending with 
double I are exceptions to this rule ; as, already, welfare, 
d&c. 

[Promiscuoas exercises in false orthography, to be conreoted 
by the preceding rules.] 

His father omited nothing in his education, that might render 
him virtuous or useful! . The daw in the fable was dressed in 
pilferred ornaments. A favor confered with delicacy, doubles 
the obligation. They tempted their Creator and limitted the 
Holy One of Israel. The precepts of a good education have 
often recured in the time of need. We are frequently benefitted 
by what we have dreaded. It is no great virtue to live loveiag* 
ly with good natured persons. The ChrisiiaA religion gives a 
more lovly character of God, than any religion ever did. Any- 
thing commited to the care of another is a deposit. It deserves 
our best skil to inquure into those rules, by which we may guida 
our judgment. 
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Food, clotheing, and habitations are the rewards of industry. 
The acknowledgement of onr transgressions must precede the 
fi)rgiTene8s of them. 

Fortune, with youth and gaiety, conspired 
To weave a triple wreath of happyness. 

The riseing mounds, 
Which told the traveller where the dead repose 
In tenements of clay, bade thee return. 

Judicious abridgements often aid the studys of youth. They 
have made ungrateful! returns. The king of Great Britain is a 
limitted monarch. We may be very busy to no usefull pur- 
pose. If we sow spareingly we shall reap accordingly. A 
kind chastisment is productive of happyness. The ship, to- 
gather with a valueable cargo was a total loss. The harvest 
truely is plenteous. We have great incitements to evil. He is 
not blameable. Proper seasons should be alloted for retiiement. 
Many have been visitted with afflictions, who have not profitted 
by them. We may be succesful and yet disappointed. To 
maintadn opinions stiffly is no evidence of their truth. Most 
diseases are cureable. 

He 'd undertake to prove by force 
Of arguement, a man 's no horse. 

A steady mind may receive counsel ; but there is no hold on 
a changable humor. Excessive merryment is the parent of 
grief. Singing a rat and letting him go among his fellows is a 
good way to '* clear the kitchen." We should study to live 
peacably with all meo. The voice is sometimes obstructed by 
a hoarsness. Chronology is the science of computeing time. 
That fish has been out of water an hour, and is now supposed 
to be dieing. The building was erected for the purpose of dy- 
ing cloth. The smith is shoing the horse. 

Dreadin*g even fools, by flatterers besieg'd. 
And so obligeing, that he ne'er obliged. 

[Exercises in false orthography promiscuously disposed, to 

be corrected by the preceding rules, and Webster's Dictionary.] 

No man can stedily bild upon accident. Neither time nor 
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miafortuBe should erase the remefflbruiee of a friend. What 
buisness hast thou here, stranger ! I came at thy audjestion. 
I am shure it was an exagerated tale. A diptbong is the union 
of two vowels. A tripthong is the union of three Toweis. 
Moderation should prezide both in the kitchin and parlour. 
Shall we receive good at the divine hand, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil^ In many desires we may suocede and be miserible. 
We should have sence and virtue enough to reeeed from our 
demands when they appear to be unresonable. All our com- 
forts precede from the Father of goodness. The ruin of a state 
is generally proceeded by a universal degeneracy of manors and 
a contempt of religion. If we lie no restraint upon our lusts, 
no controul upon our appetites and passions, they will hurry us 
into gilt and missery. 

I hate to see an idle dunse, 
Who don't get up til eight, 
Come slowly mopeing into school 
A half an hour to late. 

I hate too see bis sbaby dress, 
The butons off his close ; 
With blacking on his hands and fase. 
Instead of on his shews. 

I hate to see him in his seet* 
Sit leening on his nabor, 
As if to hold himself upwright, 
Were such prodigious labor. 

Enclosed, is the sum of ten dollars. The rudder controles 
the course of the ship. The course of the ship is controled by 
the rudder. Changable wether is unfavourable to health. An 
independent is one who, in religious affiiirs, holds that every 
congregation is a compleat church. Many are weighed in the 
ballance and found wanting. A well poised mind makes a 
chearfuU countenance. We perceive a piece of silver in a ba- 
son, when water is pored on it, though we could not perceive 
it before. Virtue imbalms the memory of the good. The 
physician may dispence the medicin ; but Providence alone can 
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bless it. In many penuits we imbark with pleasure, and. land 
aorrowfally. That which was once the most beautiful! spot of 
Italy, covered with pallaces, embelished by princes, aod celle- 
brated by poets, has now nothing to shew but ruins. Jock/ 
signifies a man who deals in horses. However disagreable, we 
must resolutely purform our duty. Many actions have a fair 
complecion, which have not sprung from virtue. 

Roused from his trance, he mounts with eyes agast. 
When o'er the ship in undulation vast, 
A giant sirge down rushes from on high, 
And fore and aft disever'd ruins lie. 

If we forsake the ways or virtue, we cannot alledge any 
colour of ignorance, or want of instruction. Recompenoe to 
no man evil for evil. He was a mirrour of antient faith in early 
youth. Meekness controals our angry passions ; candour, our 
severe judgments. Philosophers agreed in dispizing riches, as 
the incumbrances of life. Precepts have small influence when 
not inforced by example. A friend exagerates a man's virtues* 
an enemy enfiames his crimes. It is laudible to enquire before 
we determin. 

Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sence, beneath, is seldom found. 

Passion is the drunkeness of the mind ; it supercedes the 
workings of reason. If we are sincere, we may be assured of 
an advocate to intersede for us. Reumatism is a panefiil disor- 
der. The peazant's cabbin contains as much content as the 
sovreign's pallace. True valor protects the feble and humbles 
the oppressor. David, the son of Jesse, was a wise and valient 
man. 

One man their was, — and many such you might 
Have met — who never had a dosen thoughts 
In all his life, and never changed there cource ; 
But told them o'er, each in its 'customed place, 
From morn till night, from youth til hoary age. 

Esau sold his birthright for a savory mess of pottage. His 
deciples were gone away. 



J 
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ETYMOLOGY. 



Etymology signifies the derivation of a word from its 

original; and this part of grammar treats of the different 

sorts of words, their various modifications, and their de- 

TiTation. It comprehends the classification of words into 

different sorts, as nouns, pronouns, vei'bs, &c., to which 

the learner has already been introduced in Part First. It 

also comprehends the properties peculiar to each sort of 

words, and their various modifications, or the different 

changes in their form and termination, on account of 

mode, tense, number, case, &c., and the derivation and 

composition of words ; or the manner in which one word 

is educed from another; as, from to love comes lover, 

from to survive, surviver, &c. ,* and the manner in which 

two or more words are compounded into one ; as, from 

the words pen, and knife, is formed the compound word 

penknife: from the words not, with, and standing, is 

formed the word nottoithstanding. 

Many words, so far as respects the English language, 
are primitives; yet in that language from which they are 
derived, they are either compound or derivative words. 
Such especially are words of Greek and Latin origin. 
Examples. Abscond, so far as our language is concern- 
ed, is a primitive word, there being no such English 
word nsscond: but in Latin, from which it is derived, 
the word is a compound, from abs, con, and do. Advert, 
in English, is primitive ; but in Latin it is compounded 
of the preposition ad, meaning to, and the verb verto, to 
turn. Hence advert means to turn to. Now take away 
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ad, in the preceding word, and substitute a, which is 
another Latin preposition » and it becomes avert, and lite- 
rally means to turn from or turn away. In like manner, 
drop a, and substitute re, in its place, and it becomes re- 
vert, signifying to turn back. Again drop re, and substi- 
tute |i^, con, or in, and a similar result will be produced. 
Tract, from the Latin traho, tr actum, may be made to 
exhibit similar shades of meaning, by alternately substi- 
tuting at, con, dis, de, re, and pro, — and each word will 
be found to retain substantially the signification of the 
original word, traho, to draw. 

The Latin rerh facto, with its supine factum, the sim- 
ple meaning of which is to do, to make or to cause, enters 
in some form into the composition of more than five hun- 
dred English words ; and in every case, imparts more or 
less of its original signification. ' 

The following example, from Town's Analysis of the 
derivative words in the English language, may prove in- 
teresting to the learner. 

Example. 



Press 


a primitire word. To press 


or urge by 




weight, from premo, pressum, 


to press. 


Press er 


the person who presses. 




Press ure 


the result of pressing. 




Press ed 


did press. 




Press ing 


continuing to press. 




Press ion 


the act of pressing. 




Press ingly 


' in a pressing manner. 




Over press 


to press too much. 




Counter press ure 


opposite pressure. 




Com press 


to press together. 




Com press ed 


was pressed together. 




Com press ion 


the act of pressing together. 




Com press ing 


continuing to press together. 
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Com press iUe capable of being pressed together. 
Com press ure the result of being pressed together. 
Com prjBss ibility the quality capable of being pressed 

together. 
Com press ibleness the same. 
Tin com press ed Yrva not pressed together. 
Un com press iUe not capabbs of being pressed together. 
In com press ibility the quality not capable of being pressed 

together. 

Re press to pre^ again, subdue, or quell. 

Re press ed was pressed again. 

Re press ion the act of pressing again. 

Re press ive tending to press again. 

Re press ing continuing to press again. 

Re press er the person who presses again. 

Re press ive ly in a manner like pressing again. 
Ir re press ible not capable of being pressed again. 

De press to press down. 

De press ed was pressed down. 

De press ion the act of pressing down. 

De press or the person who presses down. 

De press ible capable of being pressed down. 

De press ing continuing to press down. 

Ex press to press out, to utter by words. 

Ex press ed was uttered. 

Ex press ion the act of uttering. 

Ex press ible capable of being uttere^ 

Ex press ure the utterance. 

Ex press ive tending to utterance. 

Ex press ing continuing to utter. 

Ex press ly in an express manner. 

Ex press ive ly in an expressive manner. 

Ex press ive ness the quality capable of being uttered. 
In ex press ible not capable of being uttered. 
In ex press ive not tending to utter. 
In ex press ibly in a manner not capable of being uttered. 
In ex press ibility the quality not ** " " 

5 
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Un ex pteas ed was not ntteted. 

Un ex press ible not capable of being uttered. 

Uu ex press ive not tending to utter. 

Im press to press in, or imprint. 

Im press ed did press in. 

Im press ion the act of pressing in. 

Im press ure the resiilt of pressing in, 

Im press ive tending to press in. 

Im press ible capable of being pressed in. 

Im press ment the act of pressing in. 

Im press ly in an impressive manner. 
Im press ive ness the quality capable of being pressed in. 

Im press ibility " . " " " 

He im press to press in again. 

Re im press ed was pressed in again. 

Re im press ion the act of pressing in again. 

Re im press ing continuing to press in again, 

Un im press ive not tending to press in. 

Op press to press against, to bear down. 

Op press ed was pressed against. 

Op press ion the act of pressing against. 

Op press or the person who presses against. 

Op press ing continuing to press against. 

Op press ive tending to press against. 
Op press ive ly in an. oppressive manner. 
Op press ive ness the quality of jxressing against. 

In op press ire not tending to press against. 

Sup press to press under. 

Sup press ed did press under. 

Sup press ion the act of pressing under. 

Sup press or the person who presses under. 

Sup press ing continuing to press under. 

Sup press ive tending to press under. 

In sup press ion not pressing under. 

In sup press ible not capable of being pressed under. 

Un sup press ed was not pressed under. 

The student who has carefully attended to the forego- 
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ingy will find it a profitable exercise to write out similar 
examples, using the words, convert, from carif and verto, 
to turn. Prefixes, di, ad, oh, contra, per, in, a, re, and sub. 
Adduce^ from cid, duco, to lead or draw. Prefixes, ah, 
con, de, e, in, intro, pro, re, and se. Abstract, from abs, 
and traho, to draw. Prefixes^ at, con, de, dis, ex, pro, re, 
and sub. 
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Syntax is the proper construction of words into sen- 
tences and phrases. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words making complete 
sense. 

Sentences are divided into simple and compound, 

A simple sentence contains only one nominative word 
and one finite verb ; as, Industry promotes health. Grass 
grows in great abundance in all the Northern States, par* 
ticularltf in New England. 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences, usually connected by a conjunction or relative 
pronoun ; as. Time is short ; hut eternity is long. Men, 
who are prudent, speak little. 

Syntax consists of two parts, concord and government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with 
another, when it is of the same person, case, &c. 

Government is the influence which one word has over 
another in directing its number, person, mode, case, d&c. 



ANALYSIS OF PABT SBCONO. 



ANALYSIS OF PART SECOND. 

The word Orthography is derived from what? Signiffing 
what ? The basiness or office of Orthography ? A letter is 
what ? A rowel ? Name them 1 What about w and y ? A 
consonant? Example? Diphthongs? Proper Diphthongs ? Im- 
proper? Examples? Tripthong? Examples? Words are 
what? MonosyUables ? Dissyllables? Trisyllables? Poly- 
syUables ? A Primitive Word ? Example ? Derivative ? Ex- 
ample ? First Rule of Orthography ? 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
and 11? What does Etymology signify? Its office? Com- 
prehends what? Of how many and what words is " notwith- 
standing ^* composed ^ Etjrmology of Abscond? Advert? How 
many English words from facto ? Examples from convert , ad- 
duce, abstract^ What is -Syntax ? A sentence? Simple? Com- 
pound? Concord? Government? 



PART THIRD. 



CONTAINING THE 



PRINCIPLES OF THE SYNTHESIS, OR THE 
IDIOM OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



LfiSSON I. 

USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

1. Every proper name, and every adjective derived 
from a proper name, should begin with a capital letter. 

2. Every sentence, and the first word of every line in 
poetry, should begin with a capital letter. 

3. The various names or appellations of the Deity 
should begin with a capital letter. 

4. The pronoun I, and the interjection O, are always 
written in capitals. 

[Exercises for the pupil to correct.] 

there are many Who are Beally attached to Religion, And 
Who sometimes feel its power, But who allow their bitter feel- 
ings To evaporate In an ebullition Of Words. 

When socrates was asked What Man Approached the near- 
est to perfect Happiness, He Answered, that man who Has The 
fewest wants. 

5» 
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what Willie promises, i'm mire 

he always means to Pay ; 
and when he talks of love to Me, 

he talks not To betray. 

the english and firench fleets had a severe engagement, in the 

irish channel. 

on tuesday, the first day of July, the new post-office bill took 

efiect. 

in march, december, and July, 

't is all the same with harry gill. 

the traveler lost his way near concord, after leaving boston, 
to perform that which is good i find not. 
the lord god spake unto moses. 

Lesson II. 
NUMB£R. 

1. The plural number of a noun is usually formed by 
adding s to the singular ; as, pen, pens. Nouns ending 
in X, ch soft, sh, or ss^ are exceptions, and form their 
plural by adding e^ ; as, fox, foxes ; glass, glasses. 

2. Nouns ending with a single y, oryi;, form the plural 
by changing f, or fe, into ves ; as, half, halves ; wife, 
wives. The plural o{ staff \^ staves, 

3. When a noun ends with y.afler a consonant, the 
plural is formed by drqpping y and adding ies ; as, glory, 
glories ; energy, energies.* 

4. Nouns representing things which do not admit of 
plurality have no plural termination ; as, rye, barley, flax, 

* The change of y into ies to form the plural number may seem 
yery sinjrular to' a person, not aware of the fact that thin clas9 of 
words formerly ended with ie ; as, vaoitie» glorie, energie, s added 
to which makes vanities, glories, and energies. The singularity 
consists in laying aside the ancient form of the singular, while the 
plural remains as it was formerly written. 
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a 



hemp, flour, sloth, pride, pitch, gold, silver, zinc, antimo- 
ny, quicksilver, &.C. 

5. Another class of irregular nouns consists of words 
which have the plural termination only. Some of these, 
denoting plurality, are always joined with verbs in the 
plural; as, 



Annals 


drawers 


hatches 


shears 


ashes 


dregs 


lungs 


scissors 


bitters 


embers 


-matins 


shambles 


bowels 


entrails 


mallows 


tidings 


breeches 


fetters 


nippers 


tongs 


clothes 


filings 


pleiads 


vitals 


compasses 


goods 


snuffers 


victuals 



Other words of this class, though ending in s, are used 
either in the singular or plural, aoccHrding to the pleasure 
or taste of the writer ; as, 



Amends 




wages 


conies 


economics 


alms 
bellows 




billiards 
measles . 


catoptrics 
dioptrics 


mathematics 
mechanics 


gallows 

means 

pains 




hysterics 

physics 

ethics 


acoustics 

pneumatics 

statistics 


hydraulics 

hydrostatics 

analytics 


news 
riches 




optics 
odds 


spherics 
tactics 


politics 
sessions 


6. Another class of nonns form their plural verj irreg- 
ularly; as, 


Child 


children antithesis antitheses 


foot 
tooth 


feet 
teetli 


hypothesis hypotheses 
i brother brothers or brethren 


man 
woman 


men penny pennies or pence 
women die dies or dice 


ox 


oxen 


I pea 


peas 


or pease 



dO 




NOVN6. 


Louse 


Itee . 


criterion 


mouse 


mice 


medium 


goose 
beau 


geese 
beaux 


focus 
radius 


thesis 


theses 


index 



critertons or criteria 
mediums or media 
focuses or foci 
radiuses or radii 
indexes or indices 
emphasis emphases calx calxes or calces 

phenomenon phenomena 
. [Exercises. Tell the plural number of the following nomis.] 

Boy, table, tax, fish, box, church, life, knife, wife, leaf, calf, 
beef, elf, loaf, shelf, staff, glory, tory, copy, city, valley, chim- 
ney, money, attorney, journey, rye, barley, hemp, gold, sloth, 
ashes, bitters, clothes, goods, scissors, alms, bellows, gallows, 
means, measles, optics, pneumatics, mathematics, politics, 
tooth, teeth, woman, mouse, emphasis, bean, brother, antithe- 
sis, penny, die, foeus, criterion, radius, index, calx, phenome- 
non, foot, monavch, loss, medium. 



Lesson III. 



GENDER. 

1. The regular termination of the feminine gender is 
ess; which is added to the name of the masculine ;. as, 
prophet, prophetess. But when the masculine ends in er 
or or, the feminine is formed by retrenching a vowel, and 
blending two syllables into one ; as, songster, songstress ; 
instructer, instructress. A few more examples are 



subjoined. 








Actor 


actress 


deacon 


deaconess 


abbot 

adulterer 

baron 


abbess 

adultress 

baroness 


emperor 

tiger 

Jew 


empress 

tigress 

Jewess 


heir 


heiress 


lion 


lioness 


count 


countess 


protector 


protectress 
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To the above class may be added a few words which 
hate a distinct termination for the feminine gender, but 
which do not admit of convenient classification. 

Hero heroine executor executrix 

master mistress testator testatrix 

marquis marchioness administrator administratrix 

2. The gender or sex of the second class of nouns is 
distinguished by different words; as, 



Man 


woman 


father 


mother 


boy 


girl 


nephew 


niece 


brother 


sister 


horse 


mare 


gander 


goose 


bachelor 


maid 


uncle 


aunt 


king 


queen 


son 


daughter 


lad 


lass, &c. 


husband 


wife 







Man, however, is a general term for the whole race of 
mankind ; so also, horse comprehends the whole species. 
In like manner, goose, though originally the name of the 
female, is used generally for the whole species. 

3. When words have no distinct termination for the 
female sex, the sexes are distinguished by prefixing some 
word indicating sex ; as. 



a man servant 
a male coquet 
a cock sparrow 
a he goat 
a male servant 



a maid servant 
a female coquet 
a hen sparrow 
a she goat 
a female warrior 



4. Although, in English, things without life are con- 
sidered as having no gender, yet by analogy, we easily 
conceive of inanimate things as animated and distin* 
guished by sex. On this fiction, called personification, 
depends much of the descriptive force and beauty of pc 
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" Now gliding remote on the Terge of the sky, 

The moon, half-extuiguished, her crescent dispUys ; — 

But lately I marked, when majestic on high, 
She shooS, and the planets were lost in her blaze. '^ — JBeattie, 

, [In the following exercises, let the pupil give the feminine, 
and the manner in which it is formed.] 

Actor, abbot, baron, heir, emperor, tiger, protector, hero, 
master, testator, boy, brother, gander, king, lad, man, male 
servant, a he-goat. 

[Farther exercises in gender.] 

Mrs. Quickley was the host at the inn. Sarah is a great 
beau. John is a great belle. Charles is my niece. £liza 
was a bridegroom. Mrs. Smith is his uncle. The lady Eliza- 
beth was a prince. Napoleon was the heroine of his age. He 
is a witch. She is a marquis. She was the heir of her fa- 
ther's estate. His mother was the administrator of the estate. 
She is quite a hunter, as well as a songster. That gentleman 
is a marchioness. Rebecca, the Jew. She is a wizard. The 
Hercules, man-of-war, foundered at sea : she overset, and lost 
most of her men. John has recited her lesson. Mary has lost 
his father. We say of the sun, she is rising; — of a ship, he 
sails well ; — of the moon, he is behind a cloud. 

Lesson IV. 

CASE. 

Case, in grammar, denotes a variation of words to ex- 
press the relation of things to each other. In English, 
most of the relations are expressed by different words ; 
the nominative before a verb, and the objective after a 
verb, are not distinguished by inflections, and are to be 
known only by position or the sense of the passage. The 
only case which can properly be considered in this lesson 
is the 
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Possessive. 

1. The possessive case of a noan is formed by adding 
an apostrophe and the letter s to the nominative ; as, 
Jbhn*s book. 

2. When the noun ends in the sound of s or z, the 
possessive is formed by adding an apostrophe only ; as, 
Moses* rod, for goodness^ sake.* 

[The pupil is required to tell which of the following possess- 
ives are correct, aud which are incorrect.] 

In my fathers house are many mansions. This is a mans' 
hat For goodness's sake. The childs' book. For conscience's 
sake. Maries bonnet. For brevities sake. The witness's tes- 
timony. Felix's room. Mr. Bass's compliments. The Thames' 
slow current James' book. A christian's hope. The presi- 
dents' house. 

5. When the thing possessed is obvious, it is usual to* 
omit the name ; as, Let us go to Mr. Smith's, that is, 
house. 

6. When the possessor is described by two or more 
names, the sign of the possessive is generally annexed to 
the last; as, In Edward the Third's time. But if' the 
thing possessed is represented as belonging to- a number 
severally specified, the sign of the possessive is repeated 
with each ; as. It was my father's, mother's, and uncle's 
opinion. 



* Foreigners sometimes reproach our language on account of its 
hissing sound. But it would be a difficult task to find a passage 
either in English prose or Terse, exhibiting, within an equal num- 
ber of consecutive words, such a repetition of the sibuUut letter, as 
the following quotation from Horace : — 

Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus omes, 
Legibus eiQsndes. 
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[Exercises to be corrected.] 

He is at the presidents. They are at a neighbors. Whose 
book is this ? Williams. Nor think a lo¥«r'B are bot fancied 
woes. In Edward the Thirds time. John the Baptists head. 
President's Washington mansion. Paul's the apostle's advice. 
For David's the King's sake. He has the surgeon and phy- 
sician's advice. It was my father, mother, and uncle's opinion. 
Peter, John, and Andrew's occupation was that of fishermen. 

7. The preposition of, with the objective case, is oflen 
used in preference to the possessive case ; as, " the de- 
crees of the emperor Napoleon," instead of *' the empe* 
ror Napoleon's decrees." 

[Let the pupil read the following exercises in such a manner 
as to avoid the possessive case.] 

For elegance' sake. For David my servant's sake. Paul 
the apostle's advice. Dionysius the tyrant's authority. The 
king of England's prerogative. India's bishop's Heber's po- 
ems* The river's Ganges current. The rainbow's brilliant 
colors. The river Thame's channel. St. Paul's Church spire. 
St. Peter's Church's dome. The archbishop of York's resi- 
dence. His grace the archbishop of Canterbury's robes. Life's 
cahn and noiseless spirit. Trifling for a while in her joy's si- 
lence. He fell from the house's top. She fell from the horse's 
back. 

« 

Lesson V. 

DEFINITIVES. 

" The definitive an or a, being merely one, in its Eng- 
lish orthography, and precisely synonymous with it^ 
limits a common nanoe to an individual of the species — 
its sole use is to express unity, and with respect to num- 
ber, is the most definite word imaginable — as, an ounce, 
a church, a ship, that is, one ounce, one church. It is 
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used before a name, which is indefinite, or applicable to 
any one of a species," — Dr, Webster, 

1. An usually drops n and becomes a before all words 
except such as begin with a vowel or silent h, 

2. The definitive an or a is used before names which 
are definite ; as, Solomon built a temple. 

It is also used before plural names, preceded by a nu- 
meral adjective ; as, a few days, a great many ships. 

This definitive is omitted in all cases where the sense 
of words is sufficiently clear by construction ; as, ** Duty 
to your majesty requires us to be frank." 

It is also omitted before Words whose signification is 
general ; as, Wisdom is justified, dz/C. 

3. The definitive the is employed before names, to 
limit their meaning to one or more specific things of the 
kind, discriminated from others of the same kind ; as, 
the laws of morality. 

Modern speakers and writers sometimes use the for the 
purpose of giving great emphasis to the substantive fol- 
lowing it ; thus, the abolitionist tells us, that " Slavery is 
the sin." So the Pope of Rome contends that " the 
Catholic Church is the church." 

4. A noun without a definitive is usually taken in its 
broadest sense ; as, '' Reascm was given to man," that is, 
to mankind generally. But there are many exceptions to 
this rule ; as, '* There are men that have six fingers on 
each hand." Now if the rule is just, that the word men 
is to be taken in its widest sense, then all men have six 
fingers on each hand ! 

[Exercises to be corrected.] 

An heroic action. An wardrobe ; a umpire ; a honorable 
situation. The gold is corrupting. The money is root of all 

6 
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the eTil. Sea is green. A lion is the bold animaL Law was 
given to the Moses ; but the grace and the truth came by the 
Jesus Christ. The John is my nephew* 

Lesson "VT. 

1. This and that are the only definitives which are va- 
ried on accoant of number ; these being the plural form- 
ation of thisy and those^ of that. 

2. The definitives this and that must agree, in number, 
with the nouns to which they belong ; as, this apple, those 
peaches, 

3. The definitives each, every, either, and neither, are 
joined to substantives in the singular number only ; as, 
each man, every boy, either slate, neither book. Care 
must be taken that either be not used in the place of each, 

4. The definitives Ms and her must agree, in gender 
and number, with the substantives to which they refer. 

[Exercises to be corrected.] 

These sort of plays are injnrious. 

Take up that ashes. You have been playing this two hours. 

Those sort of books did much injury. 

I have been waiting this three days. These kind of indul- 
gences injure every men. 

Each man, women, and children, was present. 

Each horses can travel forty miles a day. 

Every one must take eare of themselves. Either of them 
may leave their seats. 

Neither of those boys seems to understand what they are 
studying. 

Every man must stand or fall by their own deeds. 

Every one must give account for themselves. 

There was a tree on either edde of the river. 

Let each esteem others better than themselves. 
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John has recited her lesson. Mary has lost his fethex; 

Harriet, Sarah, and Charlotte, are ornaments of her sex ; her 
dispositions are sweet, her manners amiable, and her minds are 
cultivated ; and either of them has well improved the opportu- 
nities they has enjoyed. 

Each of them, in their turn, receives the benefits to which 
they is entitled. 

By discussing what relates to each particular in their order, 
we shall better understand the subject. 

Every person, whatever be their station, is bound by the du- 
ties of morality. 

The king has put on their robes. 

Lesson VII. 
DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

[For comparison of Adjectives, see Lesson III. Part 1.] 

1. Adjectives of two syllables, ending in y or silent e, 
are generally compared by er and est ; as, happy, happier, 
happiest; noble, nobler, noblest. 

[Exercises to be corrected.] 

A more wise man. Worser conduct Correctest conduct 
Beautifuller prospects. • Favorabler terms. A magnificenter 
palace. A more large house. The afiectingest simplicity. 
Delightfuller psospects. Perplexingest difficulties. Indifferenter 
reasons. More noble aims. The goodest reason. 

2. The comparative and superlative forms should not 
be superadded to such adjectives as have, in themselves, a 
superlative signification. 

Chiefest reasons. The most perfect polish. Most universal 
extent Extremer end. The supremest being. Most total de- 
pravity. Perfectest christians. Primer quality^ Most ultimate 
intentions. Supremest regard. Emptiest vessels. Roundest 
balls. Squarest tables. 
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3. The superlative degree is not to be osed when only 
two persons or things are compared. 

The weakest of the two. The stronger of the three. Of 
Pope and Dry den it may be said, that the former was the best 
man, the latter the best poet. Of James, John, and Joseph 
we may say, that James is the better boy, John the better 
writer, and Joseph the better reader. Sarah, Frances and 
Lucretia, each read the piece ; the reading of Sarah was the 
louder, of Frances the more correct, and of Lucretia the more 
affecting. 

4. The student should be cautioned against using an 
adverb in the place of an adjective, or an adjective in the 
place of an adverb ; as in the following exercises. 

John is an oflen offender. We hope for a soon issue. Henry 
is a seldom visitor. His property is near gone. They reason 
very clear and strong. He speaks fluent and is a profoundly 
thinker. Grammar is easier learned than Geography. Few 
could speak nobler upon it. Read louder. Such an amiable 
disposition will secure universal regard. Such distinguished 
virtues seldom occur. Such an eminent situation cannot easily 
be obtained. Such a disagreeable person can have but few 
friends. 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided. 

The most straitest sect. The pleasures of the understanding 
are more preferable than those of sense. The Most Highest 
has created us for his glory. 

6. In conversation, and sometimes in the pulpit, we 
hear such an expression as the *' two first stanzas" of a 
Hymn. This is incorrect ; — no Hymn has two first 
stanzas. 

[Exercises.] 

The two first trees in the row are cherry-trees ; the three last 
are apple-tree. Get, for your lesson, the three next paragraphs 
Sing the two first, and two last stanzas. 
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Lesson YIIL 

1. The term 'pronoun includes all that class of words, 
which are used as substitutes for antecedent or subse- 
quent words or phrases ; as, John and Sarah go to school ; 
he walks, she rides. The man who comes is my father. 
He violated no express statute, which is as much as can 
be said in his favor. Amelia and Jane are both pretty ; 
ihQ former has black eyes, the latter , blue. 

2. The principal pronouns or substitutes are J, thou, 
you, he, she, it, who, which, this, that, former, latter, and 
as. The first seven of these are always pronouns ; the 
last six sometimes represent other parts of speech. 

3. /always represents the speaker; thou ox you, ihe 
person spoken to ; and he, she, it, which, tMs, that, (when 
not substituted for who) former, latter, and as, the per- 
son, animal, or thing spoken of. 

4. Who, or that when substituted for who, may repre- 
sent either the first, second, or third person ; as I who, 
thou who, he who, I that, &c. 

5. The word or words for which it is substituted, are 
frequently very indefinite ; as, Tt rains. It requires a great 
deal of nice discrimination to strike a line between per- 
sonal and relative pronouns. 

6. The general distinction between this and that, is, 
this denotes an object to be present, or near in time or 
place; that, to be absent. In correspondence with this 
distinction, when, in discourse, two things are mentioned, 
this and these refer to the last named, or nearest in the 
order of construction ; that and those to the more dis- 
tant; as, 

** Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 
Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 
6* 
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But greedy that [self-love] its object would devour, 

This [reason] taste the honey, and not wound the flower/' 

The same remarks applies equally well- to ybrmer and 
latter; as, Albert and George both attend the school: 
the former [Albert] studies mathematics, ^he latter, 
[George] languages. 

7. The relative that is sometimes used in preference 
to tcho or which, and when thus used, it is a substitute for a 
substitute. The following are some of the instances in 
which good writers make this use of it : 

I^irst, in speaking of children ; as, the child that. 

Secondly, after an adjective in the superlative degree ; 
as. This is the best that I can offer. 

Thirdly, when an antecedent consists of two words, 
one of which requires who, and the other which ; as, the 
man and horse that. 

Fourthly, after the interrogative who, and the defini- 
tives all, some, any, and same. 

Fifthly, after the personal pronoun they; as, they th(tt 
are after the flesh, do mind the things of the flesh. 

[Exercises to be corrected.] 

The infant whom we have just seen. The child, whom I 
adopted, is of age. Take thy only son Isaac, which thou 
lovest. He which sufiers not his faculties to lie dormant has a 
chance of doing good. These are the animals whom we call 
gregarious. That is the horse who was imported. . ITie apple 
that falls is ripe. The best which I can obtain are indiflTerent. 
Solomon was the wisest man which ever lived. The infant 
who was baptized was called Henry ; and he is the same who 
caused his mother much anxiety. All who are here will 
understand what I say. Are there any who will deny what I 
say ? The lady and her lap-dog which we saw in the street. 
Who, who has any sensibility could restrain his feelings? 
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They who seek me early shall find me. They who are after 
the flesh, do mind the things of the flesh. 

8. Relatives should be placed after their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; as, I have received the 
letter which vou sent. 

[Exercises.] 

The king dismissed his minister without any inquiry, who 
had never before committed so unjust an action. 

There are millions of people in the empire of China, whose 
support is derived almost entirely from rice 

That house, on the hill, which you saw, belongs to my father. 

The bird had made her nest which I killed. 

The man has lefl town who visited me. 

He receives into his school, as many scholars, during the 
winter term, as can be comfortably seated. 

9. The preceding remark applies only to who, which, 
and as. This, that, former, and latter also follow their 
antecedents ; but generally at a greater distance ; as, 
" Socrates and Demosthenes both resided in Greece : 
Th^ former was a philosopher, the latter, an orator." 

[Let the learner, if he has sufficient historical knowledge, cor- 
rect the following sentences.] 

Plato was a Grecian, Benjamin West, an American : the 
former was a distinguished artist, the latter, a distinguished 
philosopher. 

George Washington and Benedict Arnold both belonged to 
the revolutionary army : the latter is called the father of his 
country, the former a traitor. 

Andrew Jackson and Robert Fulton were both distinguished 
citizens of the United States : the latter led the American army 
to victory, at New Orleans, the former invented the steam-boat. 

Religion raises men above themselves ; irreligion sinks them 
beneath the brutes : that binds them down to earth, this opens 
for them a prospect to the skies. 
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Lbsson IX. 

TENSEi 

1. Grammarians have usually made six divisions of 
tense or time : viz. the Present^ Imperfect, JPerfect, 
Pluperfect, First future, and Second future tenses. 
These six terms are principally borrowed from the Latin ; 
but some of them are improperly applied in English. 
Thus, God created the heavens &/C. is called imperfect 
tense, denoting unfinished action ; but this is not true : 
** created" denotes finished action or lime past. The 
imperfect tense in English is, He was creating. The 
term second future is like ** beyond the westward," and is 
very awkward. l^r^{ex future perfect ox prior future. 

The names of the tenses used in this work are, present^ 
past, perfect, pluperfect, future, and future perfect. 
Some of these tenses may be subdivided in such a man- 
ner as to express ^ntsAed or unfinished, definite, or indefi^ 
nite action. Thus, '' birds fiy, fishes swim," are terms 
which express indefinite action ; but 1 am writing is an 
expression which implies definite time or action. So 
*' God created the heavens " im^W^s finished action ; but 
" he was writing " evidently implies imperfect or unfin- 
ished action. 

2. CONJUGATIONi 

The inflection of a verb, in all the modes, tenses, num- 
bers, and persons, is termed conjugation. The English 
verbs have few inflections, or changes of termination; 
most of the modes and tenses being formed by means of 
the auxiliaries. 

The irregular neuter verb to be is thus conjugated. 
Pres. Past. Pres. Part. Perf Part, Com. Perf Part, 
Am. Was. Being. Been. Having been. 
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INDICATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

1st Person, I am, We are, 

2d " Thou art. Ye or you are, 

3d " He is. They are. 

PAST TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

I was, We were. 

Thou wast. Ye were,. 

She was. They were. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

I have been. We have been. 

Thou hast been, Ye have been, 

It has been, They have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

I had been, We had been. 

Thou hadst been, Ye had been, 

He had been. They had been. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

I will be, We shall be, 

Thou shalt be. Ye shall be, 

It will be. They shall be. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

I shall have been, We shall have been. 

Thou wilt have been. Ye will have been, 

He shall have been. They will have been. 
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POTENTIAL MODEt 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

I may, can, or must be, We may, &c. be, 

Thoa mayst, canst, or must be, Ye may, &c. be, 
She may, &c. be. They may, dz>c. be. 

PAST TENSE. * 

Singular. Plural. 

I might, could, would, or We might, &c. be, 

should be. 
Thou mightst, couldst, &c. Ye might dz>c. be, 

be, 
It might, &c. be, They might, &c. be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

I may, &c. have been. We may, &c. have been. 
Thou mayst, &c. have been, Ye may, &;C. have been. 
He may, &c. have been. They may, &c. have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

I might, &c. have been, We might, &c. have been. 
Thou mightst, &c. have been, Ye mightst, &c have been, 
He might, &c. have been. They might, &c. have been. 

* This tense, though past in form, is generally used indefinitely, 
or without any regard to time ; as, " Man should obey his Maker." 
This language simply expresses an obligation, which always did, 
does now, and always will exist. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural 

If I am, If we are, 

If thou art, If you are, 

If she is, If they are. 

What is falsely called an elliptical or varied form of the pres- 
ent tense, but is, m reality, the subjunctive future, with an 
ellipses of shalL 

Singular. Plural 

If I be. Except we be. 

Though thou be, If ye be, 

Unless he be. Though they be. 

past tense. 

Common Form. 

Singular. Plural 

Unless I was, If we were. 

Though thou wast, If ye were. 

If he was, If they were. 

Varied Form, used only when the verb has reference 
to present time. 

Singular. Plural 

If I were. If we were. 

If thou wert. If ye were. 

If it were. If they were. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural 

If I have been. If we have been. 

If thou hast been, If ye have been. 

If she has been. If they have been. 
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PLUFERFEOT TENSB. 

Singular. Plural. 

If I had been. If we had been. 

If thou hadst been, If ye had been, 

If he had been, If they had been. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

If I shall be, If we will be, 

If thou wilt be. If ye shall be, 

If he will be. If they shall be. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

If I shall have been. If we shall have been. 

If thou wilt have been. If ye will have been, 

If it shall have been. If they shall have been. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

Be thou, or do thou be. Be ye, or do ye or you be. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

To be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Perfect. Compound Perfect, 

Being. Been. Having been. 
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3. The verb and its nominatiTd must be of the same 
number and person. 

[Exercises to be corrected.] 

T be well. Thou am. He art. We is. Ye art. They is. 
Thou shall follow. Days is. Things was created. He 
shouldst go. We shalt have been. They is gone. We has 
been. He have been. We mightst, couldst, wouldst, or 
shouldst be. I shalt have spoken. Thou might, could, would, 
or should be. My father be at home. My sister are gone 
away. They has returned. Thou may go. He mayst come. 
My slate and pencil is in my desk. The book axe on the bench. 

Lesson X. 

1. The regular transitive verb to tave is thus conjugated. 

I^res, Past. Pres, Part. Perf, Part. Com. Per/. Part, 
Love. Loved. Loving. Loved. Having loved. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Indefiniteh/, 
Singular. Plural. 

1st Person. I love, We love, 

2d " Thou lovest, Ye love, 
3d " He loves, They love. 

Definitely. 

I am loving, We are loving, 

Thou art loving. Ye are loving. 

He is loving, They are loving. 

Emp?uUical!y. 
I do love. We do love. 

Thou dost love, Ye do love, 

He does love, They do love. 

7 



u 



Singular, 

Do I love. 
Dost thou lore. 
Does he love. 



Plural 

Do we love, 
Do ye love, 
Do they love. 



Negatively, 

I 60 not love, We do not love, 

ThoQ dost not love. Ye do not love, 

lie does not love. They do not love. 



PAST TENSE. 



Petrfixt, 0r finUM action. 



I loved , 
Thou lovedst. 
He loved. 



We loved, 
Ye loved. 
They loved. 



I was loving, 
Thou wast loving. 
He was loving. 



Im^fect^ or tm^niahed action. 

We were loving. 
Ye were loving, 
They were loving. 



I did love. 
Thou didsi love. 
He did love. 



Did I love, 
Didst thou Jove, 
Did he love, 



EmphaHcally. 

We did love 
Ye did love, 
They did love. 

Interrogatwelf/' 

Did we love. 
Did ye love. 
Did they love. 
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Singular. PiuraL 

I did not love, We did not love, 

Thou didst not love, Ye did not love, 

He did not love. They did not love. 

rSEFECT TENSfi« 

Affirmatively,*^ 

I have loved, « We have loved. 

Thou hast loved. Ye have loved. 

He has loved. They have loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

I had loved, We had loved, 

Thou hadst loved. Ye had loved, 

He had loved. They had loved. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

I will love, We shall love , 

Thou shah love, Ye will love. 

He will love. They shall love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

If I love, If we love. 

If thou lovest, If ye love, 

If he loves, If they love. 

* Let the pupil also conjugate interrogatively and negatively ia 
this and the remaining Tenses. 
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PAST TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

If I loved, If we loFed, 

If thoa lovedst. If ye loved, 

If he loved. If they loved. 

For the remaining tenses of the Subjunctive Mode, see 
Indicative Mode, and prefix a word expressing doubt; as* 
if, unless, except, &c. 

IMPERATIVE MOD£| 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Love thou, or do thou love, Love ye, or do ye love. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

To love. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

To have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Perfect Compound Perfect. 

Loving. Loved. Having loved. 

2. A verb and its nominative must be of the same per- 
son and number. 

3. The subject of a verb must be in the nominative 
case. 

4. The object of a transitive verb must be in the ob- 
jective case. 

5. Substantives, meaning the same thing and connected 
by an intransitive verb, must agree in case. 
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[Ezeicises to be corrected*] 

Smiles often hides malice. Fifty pounds of wheat contains 
forty pounds of flour. A variety of pleasing objects charm 
the eye. What avails the best sentiments, if persons do not 
live suitably to them ! A few pangs of conscience now and 
then interrupts his pleasure. Great pains has been taken to 
reconcile the parties. Has the goods been sold to advantage t 
Not one of those whom thou sees clothed in purple are happy. 
The mechanism of clocks and watches were totally unknown a 
few centuries ago. Thou shall love thy neighbor as sincerely 
as thou loves thyself. We shouldst love our enemies. Him 
and her goes to school every day. She and him were present. 
He and her are unhappily connected. If thou love me, thou 
will keep my commandments. We love him and she. 
Accept these grateful tears ; for thee they flow, 
For thee, that ever felt another's woe. 
Whom do people say that we are ? They who opulence have 
made proud, and who luxury has corrupted, cannot relish the 
pleasures of nature. Ye who were dead hath he quickened. 
Who did they entertain so freely ? The man who he raised 
from obscurity is dead. He and they we know ; but who are 
you ! She that is idle, reprove sharply. He who committed 
the offence you should correct, not I, who am innocent. They 
who he had most injured, he had the greatest reason to love 
and respect. Who is there ! It is me. It is him. It is her. 

Lesson XI. 

1. Conjugation of the verb to love in the passive voice. 

[For the formation of a verb in the passive voice, see Les- 
son XIII. Part 1.] 

Present. Past. Prcs. Part, Perf. Part. 

Am loved. Was loved. Being loved. Loved. 

Compound Perf. Participle. 
Having been lovQd. 

7* 
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INDICATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular* Plural. 

\st Person. I am loved, "We are loved, 

2d *' Thou art loved, Ye are loved, 

M " He is loved. They are loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

I was loved. We were loved, 

Thou wast loved. Ye were loved, 

He was loved, They were loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

I have been loved, We have been loved. 

Thou hast been loved, Ye have been loved. 

He has been loved, They have been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

I had been loved. We had been loved. 

Thou hadst been loved. Ye had been loved. 

He had been loved. They had been loved. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

I shall be loved. We will be loved. 

Thou wilt be loved,. Ye will be loved. 

He will be loved, They shall be loved. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

I shall have been loved, . We shall have been loved, 
Thou wilt have been loved. Ye shall have been loved, 
He will have been loved, They shall have been loved. 

[For the remaining Modes, let the learner turn to Lesson 
IX. and add the perfect participle of the verb be wishes to con- 
jugate, to the forms there found.] 
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[Exercises to be corrected.] 

Thou are loved. Him and her is loved. We be loved. Him 
and me have been loved. You and us are loved. 

2. It is a general rale, that there should be no nomina- 
tive case in a sentence without a verb expressed or im- 
plied, except the nominative case independent. Some- 
times, however, redundant words are peculiarly emphati- 
cal ; as, *^ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear." In 
this sentence, the pronoun he has no verb to answer to 
it, ei her expressed or implied ; yet this construction of 
the sentence is probably more forcible than any other. 

3. Substaixtives signifying the same thing, and con- 
nected by an intransitive verb, must be written in the same 
case. 

[Exercises.] 

I thought it was her that said so. If T were him, I would 
act the same part. They are them that testify of me. I know 
not whether it were them who conducted the business ; but I 
am certain it was not him. He so much resembled my brother, 
that, at first sight, I took it to be he. Who do you think it 
was? He took it to be I. After all their professions, is it 
possible to be them ? I could not believe it to be she. Thou 
art him who sold the books. I believe it to be they who raised 
the report. It was not me who made the noise. It might have 
been him, but there is no proof of it. If it were not him, who. 
do you imagine it to have been 1 Who do you think me to be? 
Whom do men say that I am ? Let him be who he may, I 
am not afraid of him. I cannot tell who has befriended me 
unless it is him from whom I have received many benefits. 
Whom think ye that I am ? Was it me that said so ? I am 
certain that it was not him. I was either him or his brother. 
I saw one who I took to be she. 
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Lesson XII. 

1. When two or more words in the singalar number 
are joined together by and, they form a plural subject, 
and the verbs, &.C., agreeing with them must be plural ; 
as, IdUneBs and ignorance are the parents of many vices. 

[Exercises.] 

Socrates and Plato was renowned among ancient sages ; and 
he was the most eminent philosopher of Greece. Lile and 
death is in the power of the tongue. The time and the place 
for the conference was agreed on. Idleness and ignorance is 
the parent of many vices. Wisdom, virtue, and happiness 
dwells with the golden mediocrity. Luxurious living and high 
pleasures begets a languor and satiety that destroys all enjoy- 
ment. Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. 
Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. Reli- 
gion and virtue, our best support and highest honor, confers on 
the mind principles of noble independence. 

% When two or more words in the singular number 
are joined together by any other conjunction than and, 
they do not form a plural subject, but are to be taken 
separately and singly ; as, ignorance or negligence has 
caused this mistake. 

[Exereises.] 

Neither precept nor discipline are so forcible as example. 
Either the boy or the girl were present. A lampoon or a satire 
do not carry in them robbery or murder. Man is not such a 
machine as a clock or a watch, which move merely as they are 
moved. Man's happiness or misery are in a great measure put 
into their own hands. That great senator, in concert with 
several others, were the projectors of the revolution. The 
following treatise, together with those that accompany it, were 
vmtten many years ago, for my own private satisfaction. The 
religion of these people, as well as their customs and manners, 
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were strai^ely misrepresented. Not one in fifty of those who 
calls themselves deists, understand the natuie of that religion 
they reject. No one can foresee what they may be called to 
sofi^r. 

3. When each or every is added to substantives, con- 
nected by AND, it forms an important exception to the first 
note in this lesson. For, whatever number of nouns, 
modified by each or every, may be connected, this modi- 
fier is as applicable to the whole mass of them as to any 
one ; and therefore the verb is correctly put in the singu- 
lar number, and refers to the whole separately and iqdi* 
vidually considered. 

[Exercises.] 

Every leaf, every twig, and every drop of water teem with 
life. Each bird and each beast are blest in degree. Every 
man and every woman were nambered. When benignity and 
gentleness reign within, we are always least in hazard from 
without ; every person and every occurrence are beheld in the 
most favorable light Every ghost and every -goblin were 
dressed in white. 

4. Another exception to note first occurs when the 
substantives connected by and are in apposition ; as, That 
scholar and critic is my friend. 

[See Lesson XVI. Rem. 2. Part 1.] 

[Exercises.] 

That learned barrister and eloquent pleader have great influ- 
ence both with the court and jury. That superficial scholar 
and critic, like dome renowned critics of our own, have furnish- 
ed most decisive proofs that they knew not the characters of 
the Hebrew language. That mathematician and mechanic were 
the author. Love and love only are required. 

5. When a verb has two subjects, one of which is 
singular and the other plural, the verb, d&c, must agree 
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in namber with tbe plural subject, which dhonld idwajs 
be placed next the verb ; as, The ship and cargo were 
both lost ; but the captain and sailors were satfed. 

[Elxezcises.] 

Both of the scholars, or one of them at least, was present 
at the transaction. Some parts of the ship and cargo were le- 
covered ; bat neither the sailors nor the captain was saved. The 
cares of this life or the deceitfulnees of riches has choked the 
seeds of virtue in many a promising mind. 

Lesson XIII. 

ADVERBS. 

Respecting ths adverb, its position is the only circum- 
stance which can properly be considered under the head 
of Synthesis or Idiom. Although no very general rule 
can be given with regard to the position of adverbs, under 
all circumstances, yet the following directions may assist 
the learner in this particular. 

1. Let the adverb of degree* be placed before the 
word it is intended to modify; as, a very good boy. An 
exceedingly large ship. The very best reasons. Almost 
into the harbor. 

2. The most natural position of an adverb which modi- 
fies a verb, is after the verb ; as, William acted nMy, 
If an auxiliary is used, the proper position is between the 
auxiliary and the verb ; as, We should always prefer our 
duty to our pleasure. 

* By the term Adverb of degree, I mean all adverbs which do 
not modify verbs or participles. Such words usually modify adjec- 
tives, other adverbs, or prepositions. 
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We may happily live, though our possessions are small. 
John is a good very boy. She is pretty exceedingly. I am 
■well quite. The idea is absurd too to talk avout. William 
nobly acted. Mary prettily dresses. Sarah gracefully dances. 
James rapidly improves. John quickly came. From v,hence 
we may date likewise the period of this event. We always 
should prefer our duty to our pleasure. That thing never shsuld 
be done. He is qualified poorly to judge in that matter. I 
would act not the same part if I were in his situation. So well 
educated a boy gives great hopes to his friends. 

3. The remaining exercises, respecting the position of 
the adverb, cannot be arranged under any general rule. 
The learner is, however, expected to give the adverb 
that position which will give, in the clearest manner, the 
sense intended by the author. 

He was determined to invite back the king, and to call together 
his friends. It is impossible continually to be at work. The 
heavenly bodies are in moti(fti perpetually. Having not known 
01 having not considered the measure proposed, he failed entirely 
of success. My opinion was given on rather a cursory perusal 
of the book. It is too common with mankind to engrossed, and 
totally overcome by present events. When the Romans were 
pressed by a foreign enemy, the women contributed voluntarily 
all their jewels to assist the government. These things should 
be never separated. Never sovereign was so much beloved by 
his people. He was pleasing not often because he was vain. 
He looked never better in his life. I was never in New 
Orleans. There is a cavern in the Island of Hoonga which can 
only be entered by diving into the water. Hence the impossi- 
bility appears, that an undertaking managed so, should prove 
successful. May not we here say with the poet, that " virtue 
is its own reward." Not to exasperate him, I only spoke a 
very few words. We do those things frequently which we 
repent of afterwards. By doing the same thing it often becomes 
habitual. 
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Lesson XIV; 

PREPOSITIONS. 

1. The prepositioa should always be followed, in con- 
structioD, by that objectife word which it governs ; as, 
He bought the hook for himself. 

2. In common conversation, the preposition is often 
separated from the relative which it governs ; as. Wham 
do you speak to ? This is an idiom to which our lan- 
guage is strongly inclined ; but it is far more graceful, as 
well as more perspicuous, to place the prepositioa before 
the relative ; as, To whom do you speak ? 

[Exercises.] 

He bought the book for hisself. Charles was not the per- 
son who they imputed the crime to. To have no one who we 
heartily wish well to, and who we are warmly concerned for is 
a deplorable state. He is a friend who I am highly indebted to, 
and who I love to converse with. I hope it is not I who he is 
displeased with. To poor we there is not much hope remain- 
ing. Does that boy know who he speaks to ? Who does he 
offer such language to ? It was not he that they were so angry 
with. The person who I traveled with has sold the horse he 
rode on during our journey. 

3. Instead of using two prepositions to convey the 
action of a verb to a remote object, it is better so to con- 
struct the sentence that one will suffice ; thus, instead of 
" He ca.me from, and is now returning to New York," it 
is better to say, " He came from New York, and is now 
returning thither." 

[Exercises.] 

On these occasions the pronoun is governed by, and conse- 
quently agrees with the preceding word. 

They were refused entrance into, and forcibly driven from 
he house. 
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He came from, and is now returning to Boston: 
He is quite unacquainted with and consequently cannot speak 
upen that subject. 

4. Different relations and different senses must be ex- 
pressed by different prepositions : thus, it is proper to say, 
** John's hat hangs on a nail, under the stairs, in the 
entry, above SamuePs cap ; " but very improper to say, 
** John's hat hangs in a nail, ybr the stairs, aver the entry, 
through Samuel's cap. 

Again, it is proper to say, '' Sarah sits by a good fire, 
in the great stove, on the hearth, in our school house ; " 
but altogether improper to say, Sarah sits on a good fire, 
under the great stove, through the hearth, on our school- 
house. 

{Exercises.] 

We are often disappointed of things, which, before posses- 
sion, promised much enjoyment. 

I hare often desired their company, but have always hitherto 
been disappointed in that pleasure. 

The committee was averse from his plan. 

He had an unconquerable aversion &om affectation. 

She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 

Her sobriety is no derogation to her understanding. 

We can fully confide on none but the truly good.^ 

I have no occasion of his services. Many have profited from 
good advice. 

Many ridiculous practices have been brought in vogue. 

This remark is founded in truth. 

His excuse was admitted of* by his master. 

What went ye out for * to see. 



•Double prepositions were formerly very common in our lan- 
guage ; but they are now laid aside by good writers. At present, 
they are to be met with only in illiterate ballads and songs ; as, 

<* Come all you bold Kentuckyans, I 'd have you for to know. 
That lor to fight the enemy, we 're going for to go." 

8 
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This is a piindple in unison to onr natares. 

We should entertain no prejudices to simple and rustic per- 
sons. 

That boy is known under the name of idler. 

This remark is founded in truth. 

The Saxons reduced the greater part of Britain to their cwn 
power. 

He lives opposite the royal exchange. 

The house is situated to the north-east of the road. 

We went leisurely above stairs, and came hastily below. 

Their conduct is agreeable with their profession. 

My father writes me very frequently. 

My brother is up stairs, and my sister is down stairs. 



Lesson XV. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

The following directions, relative to what conjunctions 
may, and what things they may not connect, embody all 
the idiom necessary to the student, in regard to the 
conjunction. 

1. Conjunctions may not connect different parts of 
speech, as a noun with a verb, &c. ; but they may con- 
nect any* two or more words being the same part of 
speech, and bearing the same relation, form, or style ; or, 
they may, generally, connect any two or more sentences 
or clauses of sentences, written in the same style. 

2. Substantives, connected by conjunctions, must be 
in the same case ; as. He and she. Him and her. 

3. Verbs, immediately connected by a conjunction, 
must be written in the same mode and tense ; as, *' He 
came and went of his own accord." " He comes and goes 
as he pleases." 
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4. Clauses may be connected when the verbs which 
compose a part of them are of different modes and tenses ; 
as» ** Anger glances into the breast of a wise man, but 
tcill rest only in the bosom of fools." The world begins 
to recede, and mil soon disappear.** 

[Exercises.] 

Professing regard, and to act differently, discover a base 
mind. Did he not tell me his fault and entreated me to forgive 
him ? My brother and him are tolerable grammarians. You 
and us enjoy many privileges. She and him are very unhappi- 
ly connected. To be moderate in our views, and proceeding 
temperately in the pursuit of them, is the best way to ensure 
success. Between him and I, there is some disparity of years ; 
but none between him and she. By forming themselves on fan- 
tastic models, and ready to vie with one another in the reigning 
follies, the young begin with being ridiculous, and end with be- 
ing immoral. He does not want courage, but he is defective in 
sensibility. He might have been happy, and he is now fully 
convinced of it, 

5. Some conjunctions have their corresponding con- 
junctions belonging to them ; thus, 

Neither is followed by nor 

Either " " or 

Though ** " yet, nevertheless 

As " " so 

So " " as, &c. 

[Exercises.] 

Neither the cold or the fervid, but characters uniformly warm 
are formed for friendship. 

They are both praiseworthy, and one is equally deserving as 
the other. 

He is not as diligent and learned as his brother. 

I will present it to him myself or direct it to be given him. 
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Neither despise or oppose what thou dost not understand. 

The house is not as commodious as we expected it i^ould be. 

I must, however, be so candid to own I have been mistaken. 

The dog in the manger would not eat the hay himself, nor 
suffer the ox to eat it. 
. As far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

We should faithfully perform the trust committed to us, or 
ingenuously relinquish the charge. 

He is not as eminent and as much esteemed as he thinks him- 
self to be. 

Neither the king or the queen was prepared to act. 

This is an event, which noboby presumes upon, or is so 
sanguine to hope for. 

Lesson XVI. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections require the objective case of the first per- 
son, but the nominative of the second and third person, 
after them ; as, Ah me ! O ye ! 

[Exercises.] 

Ah! unhappy thee. Oh! happy we. O! you, who love 
iniquity. Ah ! I miserable. Oh ! thee, who touchedst Isaiah's 
hallowed lips with fire. Ah ! you, who hate the light. 

Lesson XVII. 

NOUNS OF MULTITUDE. 

] . A noun of multitude is a name which comprises sev- 
eral individuals or things, taken as a whole ; in other 
words, it expresses plurality in unity ; as, A committee, 
ii flock. Such nouns may be used either in the singular 
or plural number ; yet not without regard to the import 
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of the name, as conveying untVy or plurality of idea- 
In determining whether a singular or a plural verb, &,c,, 
should be used, we ought to consider whether the term 
will immediately suggest the idea of the number it repre- 
sents, or whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the 
whole as one thing. 

2. The same name, which is singular under one set 
of circumstances, is plural under other circumstances. 
This difference is often produced by introducing, into the 
sentence, the idea of unanimity or division : Thus, we 
say, " The committee was unanimous in its report," and 
** The committee were divided in their opinions." 

[ Exercises. [ 

The people rejoices in that which should give it sorrow. 

The flock, and not the fleece, are or ought to be the objects 
of the shepherd^s care. 

The court have just ended. 

The crowd were so great that the judges with diflBculty made 
their way through them. 

The British parliament are composed of king, lords, and 
^ommons. 

When the nation eomplain, the rulers should listen to their 
voice. 

In the days of youth, the multitude eagerly pursues pleasure 
as its chief good. 

The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 

All the fleet has arrived and dropped its anchors. 

The council were unanimous in their sentiments. 

The council was not unanimous in its sentiments, and it 
separated without coming to any agreement. 

The oommittee were very full when this point was decided, 
and their judgment has not been called in question. 

The committee was divided. 

No society are chargeable with the disapproved misconduct 
of particular members. 

8* 
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Lesson XVIII. 

1. The learner should be careful to avoid an indiscrim- 
inate use of the Past Tense, and the Perfect Participle. 
Thas, in the southern states, it is quite common, even 
among well educated persons, to hear the expression, " I 
have saw him,'' instead of '^ I have seen him ; " and in 
New England, we sometimes hear the expression, I have 
ate sufficiently " instead of ** I have eaten sufficiently.'* 
Though the inaccuracy of such expressions is not readily 
perceived, by the ear, in a community where custom has 
sanctioned their use, yet they are no less incorrect than 
the expression, I have was at Boston last summer. 

[Exercises.] 

He run a great risk of being disappointed. 
He begun to be weary of having nothing to do. 
The man was greatly heated and drunk with avidity. 
He returned the goods which he had stole. 
They have chose the good path. ' 

A second deluge learning thus o'errun. 

And the monks finished what the Goths begun. 

If some events had not fell out very unexpectedly, I should 
have went with him. 

His vices have broke his health. 

He had mistook his true interest, and found himself foisook 
by his former adherentd. 

The bread that has been ate is soon forgot. 

No new contentions have arose. 

The cloth was wove of the finest wool. 

The French language is spoke in almost every state in Europe. 

His resolution could not be shook by slight opposition. 

He said that he seen him yesterday. 

I have saw him. 

He has not yet wore off his rough manners. 

You have forsook your old friends. 
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The rules have been wantonly broke. 

I am almost froze. 

The price of flour has rise. 

The school has began. 

I have bade him be prepared. 

The society has chose its officers. 

John come to school early this morning. 

Have you ate your dinner. 

I have vrore this garment a long time. 

They fit bravely. 

2. Regular and irregular verbs must not be indiscrim- 
inately used. 

[Exercises.] 

He heapt up great riches, but past his time miserably. 

The book is very neatly binded. 

He drawed a hasty conclusion. 

He thrusted his hand into the fire and burnt it. 

The animal was scalt, and not skun. 

Those bottles have bursted and should be casted aside. 

Lesson XIX. 
Elliptical or Varied Forms of the Subjunctive Mode. 

AUTHORITIES. 

" Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn." — Milton. 

" If from this hour. 
Within these hallowed limits thou appear, 
Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chained." — Idem. 

" Or if our substance he indeed divine." — Idem, 

" If the elevated opinion which they entertain of them- 
selves was removed, their high affections would soon be 
destroyed." — Pres, Edwards, 
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" If one hour ttere like another, quantities of duration, 
equal to days and years, would glide unobserved.*' — Dr, 
Johnson, 

*' If it were possible for us to know all worlds and things 
at once." — Prof. Upham, 

" If the storm do not abate, it will be hard for my 
friends to carry me over the drifts to the kirk-yard." — 
Prof, Wilson. 

" If it be admitted then, that strict integrity is not 
always the shortest way to success ; is it not the surest, 
the happiest, and the best ? " — Hazoes, 

" Tell me then if it do not add as much perfection to 
the benevolence of God," &c. — Chalmers. 

" If the nerve be injured, or if its continuity be dis- 
turbed by the pressure of a light ligature, the eSect is the 
same." — Prof. Vvham. 

'* If a man runs his head with violence against a pil- 
lar, I appeal to him whether the pain he feels resembles 
the hardness of the stone." — Idem. 

" If there be any such thing as simple mental states, 
they are characterized by inseparableness and oneness." 
Idem, 

'' If belief always attends our perceptions, there is no 
reason why conceptions," &c. — Idem, 

'* If, indeed, the patient be so far gone as to leave no 
hope of recovery ; if his desponding heart be inc^able 
of any new impression ; if his mind foregoes all custom 
of mirth ; ii he refuse to partake of any healthful exer- 
cise, or agreeable recreation ; if the soul sinks day after 
day into deeper dejection, and threatens nature with mad- 
ness or with death, solitude is the only resource," — Zim' 
merman. 
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" If it is true that religion lies ?ery much in the affec- 
tions, we may infer," &c. — Pres. Edwards, 

" If true religion lies very much in the affections, we 
may learn," &c. — Idem. 

" If true religion is raised to a great height, holy 
affections will also be raised to a great height." — Idem. 

" But if pity inspire thee renew the sad lay." — Beattie* 

" Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise" — Gray. 

** It comes, if it come at all, like the outbreaking of 
a fountain from the earth." — D. Webster, 

" If so the tyrant or his minion doom" — Young. 

" Past hours. 
If not by guilt, yet wound us by their flight. 
If folly bounds our prospect by the grave." — Idem. 

" If any organization favorably affects the social char- 
acter of man, it will also favorably affect the useful arts." 
Coffin on Town Organization. 

'* If then the town organization tends to promote moral 
courage, its influence must be favorable," &c. — Idem. 

'* If it be a question which is to be determined by rea- 
son, then your examination is partial." — Watts. 

" If a scholar, just admitted into school, observes his 
master performing, &c., his head is at once confounded." 
Idem, 

" If it be purchased freely, so much the better for the 
public." — Irving. 

"If his passes be successful, we will be the first to cry 
out, a hit." — Idem. 

Examples of a similar character, from the best English 
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writers, may be collected, to any desirable extent ; but 
when we have done, we Lave arrived at -— nothing; 
Scarcely any two writers can be found who use the sub- 
junctive present alike ; and scarcely any one can be found 
who is, in his practice, in this respect, consistent with 
himself. 

Take the example from Zimmerman : that example 
contains six verbs, in the subjunctive, present, all having 
allusion to present time ; but three of them are in the in- 
dicative or common form, and three in the subjunctive or 
varied form. The same or similar remarks will apply to 
the examples from Dr. Watts, Professor Upham, and Dr. 
Young. The examples from Milton, Professor Wilson, 
Hawes, Chalmers, Beattie,Gray, D. Webster, and Irving, 
are all in the elliptical or varied form ; and most of them 
are so without any regard to the rule I find laid down in 
grammars, viz: — "When a verb in the subjunctive 
mode, present tense, has reference to future time, it must 
be in the subjunctive or varied form ; but when it has 
reference to present time, it must be in the indicative or 
common form." The examples from President Edwards, 
and Coffin on Town Organization, are invariably in the 
indicative form. 

From the foregoing examples and remarks, it appears 
very evident that there is a great want of uniformity 
among good writers, in relation to this point ; for, while 
some make an indiscriminate use of the elliptical form 
of the subjunctive, present, others use it on every occasion, 
and another class discard it altogether. 

It is the proper business of the grammarian to draw his 
rules from the practice of the best writers ; but " Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree ? " or, in other words, 
who will undertake to deduce a rule from that which 
contains none ? 
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Properly speak ing» there is no such thing as a varied 
or elliptical form of the subjunctive^ present. What is 
called such is neither more nor less than the subjunctive, 
future, with an ellipsis of the auxiliary shaU or will. 

In the varied form of the subjunctive, past, the irregular 
verb were is made to supply the place of could be, would 
be, or should be ; as, " It were to be wished that power, 
&>c." — Goldsmith. Here the expression, "i7 were to be 
wished" means neither more nor less than, t^ could be 
wished; and the latter expression is far better English. 
The expression, '' It were to be wished," we should not 
recognize as English at all, if custom had not, in some 
degree, familiarized it to our ear. 

From the foregoing remarks, I think we may fairly 
make the following deductions: — 

1. Never use what is falsely called an elliptical or a 
varied form of the subjunctive present, unless the auxili- 
ary shall, tvill, or may, may be supplied and make sense. 

2. Never use what is called a varied form of the sub- 
junctive past, unless the verb has reference to present 
time, and may be changed into could be, would be, or 
should be» 

Note. — ^This whole matter ought to be expunged from the 
books, and the subject treated under the head of ellipsis, where 
it properly belongs. — [See Lesson XXIV. No. 8.] 

For exercises, the student is requested to turn back to 
the examples at the commencement of this lesson ; and 
after he has weighed them in the balance, he has full 
liberty to rectify such as are found wanting. 

Lesson XX. 

1. The adverbs ever and soever are frequently append- 
ed to the words toho, which and what; as, whoever, which- 
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ever, whatever, whosoe?er, whichsoever, whatsoever. 
Grammars usually call these words compound relative 
pronouns, but this is evidently a wrong name ; for, which 
and what, when thus used, are not usually relative pro- 
nouns, hut definitive adjectives ; as, " On whichsoever side 
they are contemplated." Here which is a definitive ad- 
jective, belonging to side, according to the first rule of 
Syntax : — and soever is an adverb, qualifying the sen- 
tence. Again, in the sentence, '' In whatever business 
he engages, he is unfortunate." The learner will readily 
perceive, that what and ever may be analyzed in the same 
manner. In the sentence, ''Whosoever will let him 
come," who is a relative pronoun, subject nominative to 
the auxiliary will, and the verb come understood : soever 
is an adverb qualifying the sentence generally, and, in its 
signification, equivalent to the words " let him he whom 
he may»^ 

The words under consideration are elegantly divided 
by the interposition of a substantive \ thus, instead of 
" On whichsoever side," it is better to say " on which side 
soever," 

[Exercises.] 

Howsoever beautiful they appear, they have no real merit. 

In whatsoever light we view him, his conduct will bear in- 
spection. 

However much he might despise the maxims of the king's 
administration, he kept a total silence. 

Whichever view you take of the subject. 

Whosesoever opinion this may be, it is incorrect. 

From whichsoever quarter the difficulty may be apprehended. 

2. Whose is often used as the possessive case of which, 
especially in poetry. 
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AUTHORITIES. 

" And the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, tohose mortal taste 
Brought death, &c." — MiUon. 

" Pure the joy without alloy, 
Wkoie very rapture is tranquillity." — Young. 
'* The lights and shades, vokose well accorded strife, 
Gives all the strength and color of our life." — Pope, 

* This idiom of whose is to be regarded rather as a poetic 
license, and should be avoided in prose ; Thus, instead 
of '' Grammar, whose office is to draw rules from the prac* 
tice of the best speakers and writers," it is better to say 
Grammar, the ojice of which, &c. 

(Exercises.] 

Flattery, whose nature is to deceive and betray, should be 
avoided. 

Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in the knowledge of 
natuje. 

This is one of the clearest characteristics, that it is a religion 
whose origin is divine. 

Phrenology, whose object is to determine character by the 
shape of the cranium. 

Lesson XXL 

1. Two or more substantives, signifying the same thing, 
must agree in case ; as, I gave the book to Sarah, her 
who occupies the next seat. It vraa James, he who occu- 
pies the next seat. 

[Exercises.] 

They slew Varus, he that was mentioned befote. 
It was Paul, him who preached to the Gentiles. 
They killed Stephen, the martyr, he that was stoned. 
I saw John and his sister, they who came to your house. 
My friend gave me this present, him that we visited yesterday. 

9 
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We must Tespect the good and the wise, they 'who endearor 
to enlighten us and make us better. 

2' A substantive staudiDg independently of the rest of 
the sentence, without any verb to agree with it must be 
written in the nominative case ; as, He being sick, the 
doctor was sent for. 

[Exercises.] 

Him being destroyed, all this will soon follow. Whose gray 
top shall tremble, him descending. Him being at home, I shall 
make the inquiry. 

3. A noun and its substitute should not both be used 
in the same clause of a sentence. 

[Exercises.] 

John he went ; but Sarah she could not go. 

The cares of this world they often choke the growth of vir- 
tue. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry, they were there. 

Two nouns when they come together and do not signify the 
same thing, the former must be in the possessive case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, men are so 
constituted as ultimately to respect genuine merit. 

4. Little explanatory circumstances should never be 
placed between the name of a possessor and the name of 
the thing'possessed ; as, " She began to extol the farmer's 
as she called him excellent understanding." Corrected. 
" She began to extol the excellent understanding of the 
farmer as she called him." 

[Exercises.] 

They very justly condemned the prodigal's as he was called 
senseless and extravagant conduct. 

They implicitly obeyed the protector's as they called him im- 
perious mandate. 

This fact appears from Dr. Pearson of Birmingham's cxperi- 
i^ents. 
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Lesson XXII. 

• 

1. Active participles, while they exhibit so much of the 
nature of a substantive as to be in the objective case, and 
governed by a preposition, at the same time, possess so 
much of the nature of a verb as to govern the objects by 
which they are followed ; as, ** He prepared them for this 
event, by sending to them proper intbrmation." In the 
use of the Latin gerund, we discover a similar idiom ; as, 
" EfFeror studio patres vestros videndi" I am transported 
with a desire of seeing your fathers. In this example the 
gerund, videndi is in the genitive case and governed by 
studio, and, at the same time governs the accusative, po- 
tres^ which answers to the English objective, ya/Aers. 

When this participle has so much of the nature of a 
substantive as necessarily to be preceded by a definitive ad- 
jective, it must be followed by a preposition ; as, " This 
was a betraying pf the trust" 

[Exercises.] 

A person cannot be wise or good without taking of pains for it. 

Nothing could have made her so unhappy, as the marrying a 
man who possessed such principles. 

The changing times and seasons, the removing and setting 
up kings, belong to Providence alone. 

Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon supplying of our 
wants, and riches upon enjoying of superfluities. 

Propriety of pronunciation is giving to every word of that 
Bound, which the most polite usage of the language appropriates 
to it. 

This wa£ in fact a converting the deposit to his own use. 

There will be no danger of their spoiling their faces, or of 
their gaining of converts. 

For his avoiding that precipice, he is indebted to his friend's 
care. 
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LsssoN xxni. 

1. When two negatives occur in the same sentence, 
they destroy one another, and are equivalent to an 
affirmative. 

[Elxereises,] 

I never did nothini^. 

I cannot write no more. 

Neither riches, nor honors, nor no saeh perishing goods can 
satisfy the desires of an immortal spirit 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise. 

We need not nor do not confine his operations to narrow 
limits. 

There cannot be nothing more insignificant than vanity. 

Nothing never afiTected her so much as thismiscondact of her 
child. 

The measure is so unexoeptionable,^that I cannot by no means 
permit it. 

Precept nor discipline is not so forcible as example. 

The king nor the queen was not at all deceived in the 
business. 

2. The adverbs Acre, there, and where are used in 
speaking of location ; but after a verb of motion, hither, 
thither, or whither should be used. 

[Exercises.] 

It is reported that the Governor will come here to-morrow. 
He walked there in less than an hour. 
Where are you all going in such haste 1 
Whither have they been since they left the city ? 
Whither do you propose to spend the summer ? 
Do'you intend to remain hither? 

3. When and where are by some writers very improp- 
erly used as substitutes, instead of a preposition and rela- 
tive pronouns; as, "In 1687, he erected it into a com- 
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muDity of regulars, since toAen it has begun to increase ;/' 
i. e. since which time. " They framed a remonstrance, 
where they repeated all their fornaer claims ; " i. e. in 
which they repeated, &,c, 

[Exercises.] 

Charles left the seminary too early, since when he has made 
a very little improvement. 

He drew up a petition where he too freely represented his 
own merit. 

His follies had reduced^him to a situation, where he had much 
to fear, and nothing, to hope. 

We traveled ten miles before breakfast, since when we have 
made but little progress. 

Lesson XXIV. 

ELLIPSIS. 

Ellipsis is the elegant omission of some word or words 
in a sentence. The word or words omitted must be 
known in order to complete the sense, or analyze the sen- 
tence grammatically. Thus, '' John and James are good 
scholars,'' is a good English sentence; but it is ellipti- 
cal. The ellipses being supplied, it will read thus; 
** John is a good scholar, and James is a good scholar." 
So, *' Intemperance destroys the mind and benumbs the 
senses of man/' is good English ; but when the ellipses are 
supplied it will read thus ; '' Intemperance destroys the 
mind of man, and intemperance benumbs the senses of 
man." 

From the foregoing examples we may naturally deduce 
the following general rules. ' 

1. Whenever the repetition of a word would be disa- 
9* 
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greeaUe or tiresome, it k proper to omit such word ; as, 
instead of saying, " He has equal knowledge, but he hiis 
inferior judgment," we use an ellipsis, and say, "He 
has equal knowledge, but inferior judgment." 

2. When the omission of words would obscure the sen- 
tence, weaken its force, or be attended with any impro- 
priety, they must be expressed ; thus, instead of saying, 
" His honor, interest, religion were all embarked," we 
should say, ''His honor, his interest, and his religion 
were, &c." 

■ 

3. Ellipsis of the Noun. 

When a noun performs the office of nominative case to 
several verbs, it is proper to omit it before all except the 
first ; as, instead of saying, '' Charles comes, and Charles 
goes as he pleases," we use an ellipsis and say, " Charles 
comes and goes as he pleases." So, instead of saying, 
*' The laws of God and the laws of man," we use an el- 
lipsis, and say, '' The laws of God and man." But when 
a speaker or writer wishes to convey his ideas very em- 
phatically, he usually expresses the whole, making no 
ellipses; as, "Christ, the power of God, and Christ, the 
wisdom of God." 

[Exercises.] 

Sarah reads well, Sarah dances elegantly, and Sarah plays 
admirably on the piano-forte. 

A good scholar never mutters, and a good scholar never 
disobeys his teacher. 

These councils were the dictates of virtue, and the dictates 
of true honor. 

Avarice and cunning may acquire an estate ; but avarice and 
cunning cannot gain friends. 
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A taste for useful knowledge will provide for us a great and 
nobler entertainment when others leave us. 

Without firmness, nothing that is great can be undertaken ; 
that is difficult or hazardous can be accomplished. 

4. Ellipsis of the Adjective. 

When an adjective will describe two nouns equally 
well, it is generally sufficient to add it to the first; as, 
A little boy and girl. An old house and barn. 

When an adjective will describe the former of two 
nouns, but not the latter, it is proper to add it to the 
former, using an adjective of different signification in 
connexion with the latter ; as, A magnificent room, and 
a beautiful lady. 

[Exercises.] 

We met a small man and a small woman. 

A black cat and a black dog. 

His crimes had brought him into extreme distress and ex- 
treme perplexity. 

He has an affectionate brother and an a^ctionate sister. 

We must guard against too great severity, and facility of 
manners. 

A beautiful lady and gentleman. 

That species of commerce will produce great gain or loss. 

The people of this country possess a healthy climate and soil. 

5. Ellipsis op Definitives. 

When a definitive limits several nouns, it is generally 
sufficient to add it to the first ; as, ** A house and gar- 
den." ** The dog and gun." ** My slate and pencil." 
But when great emphasis is required, it is customary to 
repeat the definitive ; as, " Not only the year, but the 
day and the hour.** " His honor, his interest, and his 
religion were all at stake." 
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[Exercises.] 

We met that gentleman and that lady in the street. 

This dog and this gun are thy constant companions. 

The gay and the pleasing are sometimes the most insidious 
companions. 

These rules are addressed to none but the intelligent and the 
attentive. 

Old age will prove a joyless and a dreary season, if we ar- 
rive at it with an unimproved mind. 

It is not only the duty, but interest of young persons to be 
studious and attentive. 

Not only the year, but day and hour. 

His reputation and his estate were both lost by gaming. 

This intelligence not only excited our hopes, but fears too. 

Each man, each woman, and each child was presenL 

Each bird and each beast is blessed in degree. 

Every man and woman was numbered. 

Some quills, some ink, and some paper, were wasted. 

6. Ellipsis op the Pronoun. 

When a pronoun expresses the object of several verbs, 
it will generally be sufficient to insert it after the last ; 
as, ** We love, fear, and obey him." 

The relative pronoun is rarely, if ever, omitted by good 
writers. 

[Exercises.] 

Our parents are kind : we should love them and obey them. 

His conduct was not scandalous ; and that is the most can be 
said of it. 

This was the person whom calumny had greatly abused, and 
sustained the injustice with singular patience. 

The captain had several men died in his ship, of the scurvy. 

He is not only sensible and learned, but religious too. 

In the circumstances I was at that time my troubles pressed 
heavily upon me. 
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7. Ellipsis of the Verb. 

An ellipsis of the verb, as well as its nominative, is 
very common in sentences, in which the same verb may 
be employed in several clauses, immediately connected ; 
as, '' He is chaste, courteous, and independent." 

[Exercises.] 

He is temperate, he is disinterested, and he is benevolent ; 
he is an ornament to his family, and he is a credit to his pro- 
fession. 

Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be strengthened 
and to be confirmed by principle. 

David, the son of Jesse, was a wise and he was a valiant 
prince. 

8. Ellipsis of the Auxiliaries. 

When the same auxiliary may be used in connexion 
with several verbs, it is common to omit it before all ex- 
cept the first ; as, ^* I have seen and heard him." 

In the subjunctive future, it is very common to omit 
shall; as, Jf he go, instead of. If he shall go. If thou 
write, instead of. If thou shalt write. 

In the Potential present it is also very common to omit 
may; as,'*' Let him that is sanguine take heed lest he 
miscarry," instead of, may miscarry. 

The last two omissions have given rise to what, in 
grammars, is improperly denominated a varied form of the 
subjunctive present, to express future time. 

[Exercises.] 

Unless he shall learn faster, he will be no scholar. 
Though he shall fall, he shall not be utterly cast down. 
On condition that he shall come, I will consent to stay. 
Despise not any condition lest it may happen to be your own. 
Love not sleep, lest thou shalt come to poverty. 
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Reprove not a scorner, lest he shall hate thee. 

At the time of his return, if he shall be but expert in the 
business, he will find employment. 

I shall walk in the fields to-day, unless it shall rain. 

However that affair may terminate, my conduct will be un- 
impeachable. 

* Persevere until thou shalt gain the summit ; there all is order, 
beauty, and pleasure. 

Till repentance shall compose his mind, he will be a stranger 
to peace. 

I have seen him and I have heard him very frequently. 

No man can come unto me, except the Father, which hath 
sent me, shall draw him. 

9. Ellipsis op the Conjunction. 

When the same conjunction connects several words, it 
is usually omitted between all except the last two; as, 
" He is temperate, disinterested, and discreet." 

[Exercises.] 

They confess the power, and wisdom, and goodness, and 
love of their creator. 

In all stations and conditions, the important relations take 
place of masters and servants, and husbands and wives, and 
parents and children, and brothers and friends, and citizens and 
subjects. 

Destitute of principle, he regarded neither his family, nor his 
friends, nor his reputation. 

10. Ellipsis of the Adverb. 

When the same adverb modifies several verbs, it is 
usually inserted in connexion with only one of them; as, 
" He spoke and acted wisely J^ 

[Exercises.] 

The temper of him who is always in the bustle of the world, 
will oflen be ruffled and often disturbed. 
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We often commend imprudently, as well as censure impru- 
dently. 

Thrice I went, and thrice I offered my services. 

11. Ellipsis of the Preposition. 

When several substantives depend upon the same pre- 
position, it is omitted before all except the first; as, ** He 
went into the abbeys, halls, and public buildings." 

For other instances of its omission, see Part I. Lesson XVIII. 
Kem. 1, 3, and 4. 

[Exercises.] . 

He spoke to every man, to every woman, and to every child. 

Changes are almost continually taking place in men and in 
manners, in opinions and in customs, in private fortunes and 
in public conduct. 

By this habitual indelicacy, the virgins smiled at what they 
blushed before. 

They are now reconciled to what they could not be prompted 
before. 

They allowed to him his seat in Congress. 

Bring to me thy book, Charles. 

He came home during last May. 

John continued during four years at the university. 

He was absent from home during six years. 

He is like untu his brother. 

Words are like unto leaves. 

It was found in a field adjoining to the meadow. 

To point out all the cases in which an ellipsis may be 
justifiable, would, of itself, require a volume larger than 
this. So common is this principle in our language, that 
we rarely see a sentence which is not, more or less, ellip- 
tical. The charm peculiar to what is usually called a 
good style, depends very much upon a judicious use of 
the ellipsis. In acquiring such use, the learner must de- 
pend more upon practice and the exercise of his own 
judgment^ than upon rules laid down in text books. 
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Lesson XXV. 

[Exercises in false idiom, promiscaously disposed.] 
Two and three is equal to five. 

Though great has been his disobedience and folly, yet if he 
shall sincerely repent, he will be forgiven. 

On these causes depend all the happiness or misery which 
exist among men. 

The property of James, I mean his books and furniture, were 
wholly destroyed. 

This prodigy of learning, this scholar and critic, were en- 
tirely destitute of civility. 

Not one in fifty of those, who call themselves deists, under- 
stand the nature of the religion they reject. 

The enemies, who we have most to fear, are those of oux 
own hearts. 

Thomas disposition is better than his brothers ; and he ap- 
pears to be the happiest man. 

Though remorse sleep sometimes during prosperity, it will 
awake surely in adversity. 

Every pleasure that are pursued to excess, convert them* 
selves into poison. 

Shall yoo attain success and escape danger without that pre- 
caution, which is required of others. 

There were, in the metropolis, much to amuse them. 

No person can be too careful of their reputation. 

The book is printed very neat. 

He is a new created knight and his dignity sits awkward on 
bim. 

Hatred or revenge are things deserving of censure. 

Such a good opportunity ought not to be neglected. 

This treaty was made at Moreton, the governor's castle. 

Though the measure be mysterious it is worthy of attention. 

If he do but approve my endeavors, it will be an ample . 
reward. 

The man is prudent which speaks little. 

The traveller lost his way near concord, after leaving boston. 
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The true worshipers shall worship the father, in spirit. 

The language of divine providence to all human agents, 
is, *' hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther." 

He will one day reap the reward of his lahor, if he be dili- 
gent and attentive. 

To drink strong coffee and chewing tobacco is injurious to 
health. 

Lesson XXVI. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Dividing a written composition into sentences or parts 
of sentences, by points or stops, is called punctuation. 

That the true import of a sentence may be totally per- 
verted by the misapplication of points, is evident from the 
following examples : '* The Lord will come and he will 
not; keep silence but speak out." Corrected. *' The 
Lord will come, and he will not keep silence, but speak 
out." ** Capt. John Smith having gone to sea his wife, 
desires the prayers of this church." Corrected. '' Capt 
John Smith having gone to sea, his wife desires, &c." 

Comma ( , ). 

L* The members of a simple sentence roust not be sep- 
arated by a comma ; as, '' Tight lacing is injurious to 
health." 

2. Anadjunct of importance, standing at the beginning 
or end of a sentence, should be separated from the sen- 
tence by a comma ; if the adjunct is situated between 
the members of the sentence, a comma must be inserted 
on both sides ; as, '* By the late arrivals, we have re- 
ceived important news from Europe." ** We have re- 
ceived important news from Europe, by the late arrivals" 
** We have received, by the late arrivals, important news 

from Europe." 

10 
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3. The nominative case independent, and noaaa in 
apposition, when attended with adjuncts, must be sepa- 
rated by commas ; as, " Do, Trim, said my nnde Toby." 
" Death, the king of terrors, chose a prime minister." 

[Exercises in false punctuation.] 

Idleness, is the great fomenter, of all corruptions, in the 
heart. 

The tear of repentance, brings its own relie£ 

The tutor by instruction and discipline lays the foundation of 
the pupil's future honor* 

Charity hke the sun brightens all its objects. 

Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to mutual enjoyment 

Trials in this state of being are the lot of mortals. 

By industry and economy he amassed a large fortune. 

Continue my dear child to make virtue thy principal study. 

To you my worthy benefactors am I indebted under provi- 
dence for all I enjoy. 

Hope the balm of life sooths us under every misfortune. 

Confucius the great Chinee philosopher was eminently good 
as vtfell as wise. 

4. All incidental words and phrases, coming between a 
nominative and its verb, and not immediately depending 
upon the nominative, require a comma on both sides; as, 
** Vices, like shadows, towards the evening of life, grow 
great and monstrous." Chewing tobacco, or drinking 
strong coffee, in short, every species of intemperance, is 
calculated to shorten life. 

5. Where the verb is understood a comma may be in- 
serted; as, "From law arises security; from security, 
curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge. 

6. A compound sentence must be resolved into simple 
ones by the insertion of commas; as, " The decay, the 
waste, and the dissolution of a plant, may affect our spirits, 
and suggest a train of serious reflection." 
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['Exercises in false punctuation.] 

Gro John by all means be there in season. 

First I do not chose to go ; secondly I would rather not go ; 
and thirdly I will not go. 

From Boston he proceeded to New York ; from New York to 
Washington ; from Washington to Charleston, 

As a companion he was severe and satirical ; as a friend cap- 
tious and dangerous ; in his domestic sphere harsh jealous and 
irascible. 

Discomposed thoughts, agitated passions and a ruffled temper 
poison every pleasure of life. 

We have no reason to complain of the lot of man nor of the 
world's mutability. 

7. Two words of the same kind, immediately connected 
by a conjunction, though they may render the sentence a 
compound one, m^t not be separated. But if there are 

more than two, they must all be separated,* unless 

»■ " ''' '111 .1 I . . . . 

* I mean, if there are more than two words in the same connex- 
ion, they must all be separated by commas, notwithstanding the 
insertion of a conjunction between two or more of them. I am 
aware that the reverse of this is laid down, as the rule, in most mod- 
ern grammars ; but upon what authority, I know not. Certainly 
not upon the authority of the best English and American writers ; 
for, by their example, they invariably teach the reverse. 1 here 
subjoin examples from such English and American authors as I 
have at hand. 

"The more important rules, definitions, and observaficns, are 
printed with a larger type." — Murray^s Introduction. 

** She was a pattern of pi^ty^ virtue, and religion.** — Parker 8f 
Fox's Chrammar, p. 85. 

" require the properties called purity, propriety, and pre- 
cision." — Idem, p. 78. 

** To nouns belong person, number, gender, and ease/*— GoldS' 
hury*8 Grammar t p» 10. 

** Do, be, have, and will, are sometimes auxiliaries." — Idem^p. SI. 

** The board of trustees was to consist of Baptists, Congregation- 
alfsts, Episcopalians, and Quakers." — Sparks's American Biogra- 
phy, p. S4, 

♦* What are honor, fame, or power, when compared, &c." — Spec- 
iaior, JV*o. 210. 

"Sal Twifold gave birth (o another bough that shot up into Sa- 
rah, Tom, Will, and Frank."— /d^»i, A^o. 203. 
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connected in pairs ; as, John €md James were present. 
" A key, containing answers, solutions, and snggestioos 
for teachers, is in press."— Towcr'a Preface to InttUec- 
tual Algebra, ** There is a natural difference between 
merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wisdom and ibllj." 

8. When the Subject of a verb consists of several words, 
or is followed by an adjunct of importance, a comma 
should be placed before the verb ; as, '* Carnage, horror, 
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that of being all equally generous, credulous, simple, 
and inoffensive." — Vicar of Wakefield^ Chap. 1. 

*'* He is a priest, a husbandman, and a father." — Idem, Prrfate, 

" We should, once for ail, acknowledge our obligation to the 
Grammars of Scheller, Zumpt, and Grant." — Preface to jlndrews 
4r Stoddard^s Grammar. 

** But the labors of Watts, and Barbauld, and Edgeworth, are novr 
common property." — John Pierpont. Preface to Ymtng Header, 

** — or the evolution of heat, light, and electricity, in chemical 
combinations." — Prof. Silliman. 

** with words of responsive love and thanksgiving, delight- 
ing, refreshing, and transporting as the music of a seraphim." — /. 
G. Adams. Rose of Sharon^ p. 270. 

'* Unbelief is just as withering as though it had never cursed 
Hume, and Gibbon, and Voltaire." — O. Ji. Skinner, Idem, p. 198. 
' " words represented by Sheridan, Walker, Jones, and 

Jameson." — Preface to Worcester's Dictionary. 

"Fellow-citizens, will you examine, discriminate, judge, and 
act?" — O. B. Pierce's Grammar, p. 10. 

** till by the dissemination of liberal and enlightened 

views of civil, religious, and national policy, she shall stand forth, a 
perfect model of human government, the joy, the admiration, and 
wonder of the world." — Idem, p, S. 

" The Tyrians are ingenious, persevering, and laborious." — Prtn- 
ter's Guide, by C. 8. Van Winkle, p, 35. 

The rule, which has given rise to this long note, might perhaps 
be better understood, if stated thus ;•— * 

The comma is used to separate several adjectives relating to one 
substantive ; several attributes relating to one subject; several w^ 
jeets relating to one attribute; or several objects of the same 
attribute. 

In. all these, cases, the comma supplies the place of an important 
ellipsis. Take the following sentence as an example of the whole : 
^* John, James, and Charles, were present." The ellipses being 
supplied,. it reads thus : — John was present, James was preseot, and 
Charles' was present." All the examples in this note may be aoa- 
lysBed in a similar manner. 
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snd confusion, were advancing." ** The sullen austerity 
that gkamed in his eyes, awed the hurricanes of the north 
to silence." 

9. When a substantive is to be taken in an individual 
sense, it must not be separated from the relative which 
follows, and refers to it ; but if the substantive is to be 
taken in a general sense, it must be separated from the 
relative which it precedes ; as, ** The man who contem- 
plates nature, rises by degrees to the interior throne of 
Omnipotence." " Man, whose existence is of but few mo- 
ments, sees nothing but those moments." 

[Exercisesto bepunctuated by the learner.] 

Susan Ann and Amelia were present. 

The Tyrians are ingenious, persevering and laborious. 

We should love serve and obey our Creator. 

All the passions which had agitated Hercules Ulysses and 
Neoptolemas appeared by turns in his countenance. 

They proceeded to talk of the origin of the gods of poets and 
of heroes. 

Wife children servants all that could be found were savagely 
slaughtered. 

He had been bom bred and educated on a small farm which 
he now cultivated. 

Julius Caesar wrote in a clear natural correct flowing style. 

Exercise ferments the huinors casts them into the proper- 
channels throws off redundancies and assists nature in her 
necessary operations. 

Homer the greatest poet of antiquity is reported to have beea« 
blind. 

I am my dear sir your humble servant. 

The earth like a tender mother nourishes her children. 

Harold being slain the conqueror marched immediately to 
Xiondon. 

To err is human ; to forgive divine. 

The sciences in general open and enlarge the mind. 
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Semicolon ( ; ). 

** As the comma is used to mark the smaller diTisions 
of a sentence, the semicolon is employed to separate the 
greater di?isions, which ha?e yet a dependence on some- 
thing that follows." 

** When a sentence consists of several members, each 
constituting a distinct proposition, and having a depend- 
ence upon each other, or upon some common clause, they 
are separated by semicolons; as, 

" Wisdom has builded her house, she hath hewn out 
her pillars; she hath killed her beasts; she hath mingled 
her wine ; she hath also furnished her table." — Parker 
4* Pox. 

Colon ( : ). 

The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, which, although the sense is not complete in 
each, are not wholly independent ;' as, ** A brute arrives 
at a point of perfection, that he can never pass : in a few 
years he has all the endowments he is capable of" 

The colon is used before a direct speech quoted ; and 
the quotation must begin with a capital letter ; as, 

'^Telemachus said to Arcesius: I recognise Sesostris, 
that rich king of Egypt, whom I saw there not long aga" 

[Exercises for the learner to punctuate.] 

^ Green is generally considered the most refreshing color to 
the eye therefore Providence has made it the common dress of 
nature. 

To err is human to forgive divine. 

Some place the bliss in action some in ease 
Those call it pleasure and contentment these. 

The aim of orators is victory of historians truth of poelB 
admiration» 
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Most of oar pleasures jnay be regarded as imagmary but our 
disquietudes may be considered as real. 

Chaucer we are told by Dryden followed nature everywhere 
bat that he never went beyond her. 

A clownish air is but a trifling defect yet it is enough to 
make a man universally disagreeable. 

Make a proper use of time for wlien lost it can never be re- 
gained. 

Do not flatter yourself with the idea of enjoying perfect hap- 
piness there is no such thing in the world. 

Keep close to thy business it will keep thee from wickedness 
poverty and shame. 

The path of truth is a plain and safe path that of falsehood 
is a perplexing maze. 

The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation 
the fool when he gains the approbation of those about him. 

Straws swim upon the surface but pearls lie at the bottom. 

Full Point or Period ( . ). 

The full point or period is inserted when a sentence ia 
complete ; as, Fear God. Honor thy parents. 

A full point is used after abbreviations ; as, Geo. for 
George. Mass. for Massachusetts. 

It is also used after initial letters ; as, A. J. for Andrew 
Jackson. 

Interrogation Point ( ? ). 

The interrogation point should be inserted at the end 
of every question ; as, Who art thou ? * * 

Exclamation Point ( ! ). 

The exclamation point is inserted at the end of a word, 
phrase, or sentence, expressive of suiKlen or violent 
emotion ; such as love, murder, dLc. ; as. He died of a 
broken heart I She kept the secret ! 
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Dash ( — ). 

The dash, though often used improperly, may be in- 
troduced with propriety where the sentence breaks off 
abruptly, or where there is an unexpected turn in the 
sentiment ; — as, " If thou art he, so much respected 
once — but oh ! how fallen ! how degraded ! 

Good writers generally insert the comma or semicolon 
in connexion with the dash; as, 

" Speak gently ; — love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind/' 

[Exercises for the learner to punctuate.] 

Honor all men Fear God Every deviation from veracity 
is criminal America was discovered during the night of Oct 
11th S A D 1492 What news from Europe Are thy parents 
well The Rambler was written by Samuel Johnson L L D 
Sir Josh Reynolds F R S was a very distinguished artist 

Tremendous torrent for an instant hush the terrors of thy 
voice Good heavens what an eventful life was hers. 

Here lies the great false marble where 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here. 

Whatever is is right This world 't is true 
Was made for Cesar but for Titus too. 
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